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RECEPTION TO SPEAKER 
RANDALL. 


MHE Manhattan Club of this city, which 

has so frequently honored prominent 
members of the Democratic Party by dis- 
tinguished marks of consideration, on 
Tuesday evening, July 2d, gave a reception 
to Hon. Samuel J, Randall, Sped@ker of the 
House of Representatives. A large num- 
ber of leading Democrats of this and other 
cities were present, and the occasion was 
characterized by great good feeling. The 
club-house and its grounds were brilliantly 
illuminated, and the reception-rooms and 
parlors were handsomely and profusely 
decorated with flags. Mr. Randall was 
formally welcomed by Mr. Aaron J. Van- 
derpoel, Vice-President of the Club, who 
spoke of Mr. Randall’s services to his 
country and party as Speaker of the House. 
Mr. Randall responded at some length, no- 
ticing chiefly the methods for recovering 
the country’s prosperity. He said that the 
business men of the country possess more 
real and permanent power of reviving and 
sustaining the prosperity of the country 
than the Congress of the United States; 
that the granting of subsidies by the Gen- 
eral Government is an exercise of power 
foreign to the purposes of the framers of 
the Constitution; and that the opening of 
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new markets for American products must 


be effected by individual enterprise. ‘‘ New 
York City,” he added, ‘‘is the great city of 
this Union. Within her limits is the 


financial and commercial control of the 
nation; and she, through her merchants, 
should and can bring about the revival of 
business throughout the length and breadth 
of the land. I am not one of those, al- 
though of another State, who have the 
least jealousy towards New York City. 
On the contrary, I believe as she succeeds 
so all the other States and the people 
thereof are to be benefited. Her power 
over the money of the country is almost 
supreme, and what her business men should 
do is to stretch out her hand to the West 
and South, and, with mutual risks and mu- 
tual resuits, to lighten up the entire coun- 
try from its present depressed condition.” 

Mr. Randall’s speech embodied but a 
single reference to political affairs, and 
was warmly applauded. He was followed 
by Hon. Abram 8. Hewitt, Hon. Fernando 
Wood, and others, in brief addresses, the 
former alluding to the necessity for cur- 
rency and tariff reform. Letters of regret, 
because of inability to be present, were 
received from several prominent mem)b: rs 
of Congress. On the previous evening Mr. 
Randall was honored by a similar reception 
in Philadelphia. 
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THE ELECTORAL COUNT. 


HE Washington correspondent of the 
T New York Tribune, in commenting on 

the recent adjournment of Congress 
without any provision having been made for 
the settlement of disputed questions arising 
at the count of electoral ballots for Presi- 
dent and Vice-President of the United 
States, animadverts with special severity 
on the laches of both Houses under this 
head, but lays the chief burden of respon- 
sibility for such failure at the door of the 
Democratic House of Representatives. 
The source of the incompetence of Con- 
gress to grapple with the difficulties of this 
problem is traced by the critic to the ‘lack 
of leadership” in the House, and to ‘‘ the 
lack of men among the majority who have 
practical experience or capacity ”’ for the 
digest of legislation in committee. 

As no such lack of ‘‘ leadership,” or of 
** practical experience and capacity” is im- 
puted by the writer to the Republican ma- 
jority in the Senate, and as the responsibility 
of the Senate for the initiation and consum- 
mation of corrective measures in this mat- 
ter is equal to that of the House, it must 
be difficult for the candid mind to reconcile 
this comparative view with justice or can- 
dor. And when the grounds of this com- 
plaint are examined, in the face of the 
proceedings actually taken by the two 
Houses for the adjustment of this most 
important question, it becomes apparent 
that the comparison has as little founda- 
tion in historical fact as in logic or reason. 
In the Senate no consideration whatever 
was given to the relations of the problem 
beyond the mere report of a projet, made 
by Senator Edmunds. He solicited the 
attention of the Senate to the scheme 
which had been concerted by the Senate 
committee, but his solicitations fell to the 
ground unheeded; while in the House of 
Representatives speech after speech, and 
Bill upon Bill, were devoted to the differ- 
ent aspects of this great political contro- 
versy. 

But the delay of the House in perfecting 
any legislation under this head, at the late 
session, has, in the view of many, a per- 
fectly obvious explanation. Whatever men 
may think with regard to the policy of 
initiating the ‘‘ Potter investigation” (and 
we certainly distrust its wisdom), or 
whatever difference of opinion there may 
be with regard to the probable outcome of 
that investigation, it is to be remembered 
that, as explained by its authors, it 
was undertaken with a view to the correc- 
tion, by appropriate legislation, of such 
liabilities to error and fraud as might be 
shown to have been actually operative at 
the last Presidential canvass and at the 
last Presidential count. There are many 
who doubt the sincerity of this avowal, 
but the pre-eminence of this stated object 
was subsequently, no matter under what 
pressure of popular opinion, emphasized 
by the adoption, with only a few dissenti- 
ents, of a twofold declaration—one framed 
by a Republican leader from Illinois, and 
the other framed by the House Committee 
on the Judiciary—in which all right, as 
well as any disposition to impeach the 
President's title under the award of the 
Electoral Commission, as ratified by the 
last Congress, is expressly disclaimed. 

If the House of Representatives had 
proceeded, under such circumstances and 
in the presence of supposed reasons for 
instituting an inquiry, to frame amenda- 
tory measures of constitutional or of statute 
law, it would have been not only to *‘ put 
the cart before the horse,” but to convict 
itself of unreason and of disingenuous- 
ness; for the investigation, which was 
avowedly set on foot to pour light intoa 
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dark corner of our constitutional politics, 


had scarcely begun when the late session 
of Congress was brought to an end. 

But while we cannot approve the candor 
or intelligence with which the Tribune cor- 
respondent brings his railing accusation 
against the House of Representatives, we 
entirely concur with him when he holds 
the following language: 

“The defects in our electoral system, out of which 
the entire controversy grew, have not been recently 
discovered. They had caused the counting of the votes 
in 1869 and 1873 to be attended with great excitement 
and some danger, and bad convinced every thoughtful 
statesman that the time would certainly come, unless a 
remedy was devised, when the peace of the country 
would be placed in jeopardy by a dispute over the 
counting of the electoral votes. Senator Morton was 
perhaps more deeply impressed with this danger than 
any other public man, and labored earnestly for four 
years to induce Congress to make the necessary changes 
in the laws. Finally the crisis came, and the country 
barely escaped all the borrors of another civil strife 
through the calmness and patriotism of statesmen of 
both political parties. The means by which the contro- 
versy was settled can never again be resorted to. That 
is universally admitted. Nothing, therefore, can be 
more criminal than to allow the country to drift along 
into another similar contest. It was the duty of this 
Congress to take this question in hand and to deal with 
it boldly and promptly.’ 

If the defects in our electoral system are 
not of recent discovery, and if they pro- 
duced ‘*‘ great excitement and some dan- 
ger” at the Presidential counts of 1869 and 
1873, when the Republicans had unlimited 
control of both Houses of Congress, it 
would seem natural, in reckoning up sins 
of omission and of commission under this 
head, to ask why the dominant party has 
left this momentous question in a state of 
abeyance during the twelve years and 
longer of its unrestricted sway in the 
National Legislature. We say - during 
‘*twelve years and longer,” for the defects 
of our electoral system were brought to 
light as clearly in the Presidential count of 
1865 as in the Presidential counts of 1869, 
of 1873 and of 1877. The only difference 
was that in 1865, in 1869 and in 1873 the 
predominance of the Republican Party in 
both Houses of Congress was so great that 
it cut the Gordian knot of this great com- 
plication by the mere force of numbers. 
Such was the frank admission of Senator 
Morton when he inveighed against the 
gross injustice and unconstitutionality of 
the 22d Joint Rule under which the Repub- 
lican majority assumed the right of reject- 
ing electoral ballots as each House might 
determine at the Presidential counts of 
1869 and 1873, and the opinion of this dis- 
tinguished statesman is certainly competent 
evidence. 

But whatever may have been the default 
relatively of parties in the past on this 
great question, it is to be hoped that both 
will henceforth address themselves vigor- 
ously and with perfect good faith to a 
solution of the difficulties which surround 
it, and the enactment of such constitutional 
amendments, or statutory provisions, as 
will secure the country for all time to come 
against the serious perils which it recently 
so narrowly escaped. 





METROPOLITAN UNEMPLOYED. 


» fees will New York do with its unem- 
ployed? That is one of the most 
serious problems we have to solve. One 
suggestion is that it might be as well to 
transfer the unemployed poor to the West, 
under a system of modified guardianship. 
Is such an idea at all possible? A very 
serious obstacle confronts us at the thresh- 
old of the question. It is impracticable 
for a city in one State to plant a colony in 
another State, where the process of its own 
courts does not run, and where it can 
legally exercise no functions of administra- 
tion. But, then, it is equally true that 
what the municipality may not do in its 
corporate capacity, a society, board, or 
committee of individuals, may. Let us, for 
the sake of the argument, imagine, if that 
be possible, the legislature and the city 
government, both heartily co-operating 
with a board composed of our best citizens 
to remove the unemployed artisans and 
laborers of the metropolis to a Western 
colony ; witha largelicensetax, honestly col- 
lected from our nine thousand dram-sellers, 
and laid aside as an emigration and out- 
fitting fund, who supposes that the great- 
est benefits would not speedily be seen and 
felt by the whole community from such 
action? The race of men to confer honor 
alike upon their country and themselves in 
such an Emigration Board has not wholly 
died out. We could easily name twenty 
members of the Chamber of Commerce, the 
Board of Fire Underwriters or the Clear- 
ing House, who would fill the bill entirely. 
Of course, the very first step should be to 
make the body strictly non-partisan, and 
its members should receive no pay or 
emolument for their services. They should 
be above the need of pay, and above the 
considerations which move politicians and 
other mean men. The board should be 
authorized to receive, under proper safe- 
guards against imposition, applications 
from temperate and honest persons who 
desire to be transported to the West; in 
some favorable locality it should locate 
with land-warrants, or reccive by public or 
private grant, a large tract of fertile land; 
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this tract should be laid out into quarter or 
eighth sections, and at convenient points 
town sites should be located; each emi- 
grant, upon entering into a contract, should 
be given either a parcel of land to till, ora 
town lot to settle upon, as he might choose 
to become farmer or remain mechanic; a 
small but sufficient house, with necessary 
outbuildings, should be erected for him, 
and a fixed sum loaned him for the pur- 
chase of furniture, plant, and to support 
him for the first year; the title of the 
property, real and personal, should re- 
main vested in the board until the settler 
should have refunded the whole outlay, 
principal and interest, in stipulated annual 
payments. Would not this be better for us 
than to keep our unemployed poor in pesti- 
lential tenements, from which to graduate 
through the bar-room into the penitentiary ? 
Of course, any scheme of this kind would 
have to be carefully and closely analyzed 
before being entertained, let alone put into 
execution. There would have to be a care- 
ful selection of emigrants, a wise system 
of premiums for frugality and industrious 
effort, and checks against the growth of 
vice. ‘The new district, town and county 
would have to be under the general govern- 
ment of competent superintendents; no 
liquors should be sold, nor any less strin- 
gent measures against public nuisances 
enforced than are now at Vineland, N. J., 
Greeley, Col., and other co-operative settle- 
ments. 

Issucha scheme wholly Utopian? Perhaps 
so, but still there are features about it which 
deserve consideration. If it could be real- 
ized, the practical result would be to drain 
away from an overcharged metropolis a 
surplus of healthy material needed for the 
making of new States. The villages might 
be located at the centres of each successive 
agricultural district taken up. Each vil- 
lage would properly have its town-hall, 
public school and library. While the citizens 
should be left to govern all local concerns 
in their own way, it should be rendered im- 
possible for them to do anything that 
might invalidate their respective contracts 
with our Emigration Board. It should be 
provided that in no way could they obtain 
clear titles to their real or personal estate 
without full payment of the consideration, 
and this might be effected by a system 
of leases like those under which Trinity 
Church and Sailors’ Snug Harbor have 
long held property to the value of millions. 

Any Western State Government or rail- 
way corporation would gladly offer most 
liberal inducements for the location of such 
a colony. or colonies within its territory, 
and favorable contracts could be procured 
for the Western transportation of the emi- 
grants. There are hundreds of men idling 
about New York streets who would jump at 
the chance of being taken to a new locality 
where they could make a comfortbale pro- 
vision for their families, and would 
honestly make and honestly perform a 
contract for repayment of the outlay 
for their transportation, settlement and 
establishment. The gregarious instinct 
in man leads to a constantly augment- 
ing growth of cities at the expense of the 
country, and when a metropolis attains the 
size of New York, it taxes the resources 
of statesmanship to know what is best to 
do with the surplus of laborers and handi- 
craftsmen. For centuries England and 
Spain exported to this country their crimi- 
nals, agitators and idlers, and the same 
process has in our day been going on in 
Australia and other colonies. If it is 
practicable and profitable to plant penal 
colonies in remote localities, ought it not 
be much easier to successfully carry out 
such a scheme as the one above meagrely 
outlined? At any rate it is worth consider- 
ing, if not trying. 








TRANSATLANTIC ECHOES. 


OR the moment—in American ears, 
at least—nothing else is heard from 
Europe but shouts of ‘‘ Hail Columbia!” 
Our American Fourth of July was never 
more creditably celebrated abroad than this 
year, on the Thames, by the undisputed 
victory of the Columbia boys and by the 
actual, if not technical, victory of the Shoe- 
wae-cae-mettes. The excitement caused in 
London by the unexpected results of the pre- 
liminary heats at Henley became still more 
intense on the following day. Although 
the Shoe-wae-cae-mettes, who had as- 
tounded the English by showing what 
those sturdy, silent and nonchalant North- 
westerners could do, were so unlucky as to 
lose the Stewards’ Cup race, yet this mis- 
fortune was compensated for by the Colum- 
bia boys, who easily won the Visitors’ 
Challenging Cup by half a mile. The daily 
journals of London and New York are full 
of the details of these great races, which 
conclusively prove that the pluck, grit, and 
invincibility that have hitherto been the 
boast of English oarsmen can be fairly 
rivaled on their own waters by their Ameri- 
can cousins. 

On the Continent, also, the glorious 
Fourth was duly remembered by all patri- 
otic Americans, wherever they happened 
to be; that is to say, almost everywhere. 
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At Lisbon, the Portuguese squadron, as 
well as the United States legation and con- 
sulate, was decorated with flags, among 
which the Stars and Stripes floated con- 
spicuously. At Berlin, American flags were 
almost as numerous as in New York itself, 
the second German city in the world; and 
the large American colony in the German 
capital assembled to listen to a eulogy 


of the late William Cullen Bryant by 
Rev. Dr. Thompson, formerly of New 
York, and to a short speech by Minister 
Bayard Taylor. Ex-President Grant left 
Berlin for Copenhagen, via Hamburg, 
perhaps expressly to escape being called 
on for a Fourth of July oration. At 


Paris, on the Fourth, the Americans de- 
posited, as usual, a wreath on the tomb 
of Lafayette, and celebrated the day 
with a grand concert by Gilmore’s band, 
in the Music Hall of the Trocadéro 
Palace, and with a picnic and patriotic 
speeches at the Bois de Boulogne. At 
Havre, a number of Americans united with 
Mr. James Gordon Bennett and the African 
explorer, Mr. Stanley, in the ceremony of 
rechristening, on the Fourth of July, the 
steamer Pandora. Its newname is Jeannetle, 
in honor of Mr. Bennett’s sister. 

The centenary of Rousseau—that is, the 
anniversary of his death, on the 2d of 
July, 1778—was not altogether neglected 
in France, but at Geneva, in Switzerland, it 
was specially observed. The proposal to 
celebrate it in extraordinary style this year 
had provoked in the religious world less 
opposition than the centenary of Voltaire. 
This was, perhaps, because Rousseau, not- 
withstanding his personal obliquities and 
defects, some of which can be accounted 
for only by charitably supposing that he was 
partially insane, as he doubtless was, never 
attacked, like Voltaire, deeply rooted reli- 
gious sentiments, but, on the contrary, lent 
the magic of his style to their forcible 
and influential expression. Two of his 
works, ‘‘The Social Contract” and 
‘*Emile,” abound in what were considered 
paradoxes when first published, but have 
now been almost universally accepted a3 
truths, and wrought into educational sys- 
tems and the very structure of society, at 
present, everywhere. The new generation 
owes to this illustrious writer a heavier 
debt than it is aware of, and it would have 
been unjust for either France or Switzer- 
land to have forgotten his centenary. 

The Pan-Anglican Synod, now in session 
at Lambeth Palace, in London, is deliberat- 
ing upon the interests of seventeen million 
Episcopalians belonging to the Anglican 
Church and its branches throughout the 
world. One of its objects is to promote 
stronger union among them. In order to 
prevent schism, it has even been proposed 
to make the Archbishop of Canterbury Pri- 
mate, not only, as he is now, of the Church 
of England, but of all branches of that 
church in every country, with a permanent 
council of bishops in London. But serious 
objections have been urged against this 
idea. According to the Archbishop him- 
self, the main object of the synod is to de- 
vise the most effective plan for antagonizing 
all the latest forms of infidelity. Mean- 
while the pulpit of St. Paul’s, in London, is 
to be given up during July to some of the 
numerous bishops and clergymen from the 
United States and from the British colonies, 
and Londoners will thus have a chance of 
learning how Americans can preach. At 
Henley, the other day, they learned how 
Americans can handle an oar. 

Professor Zoellner, one of the most prom- 
inent scientific men in Germany, and also 
one of the most conspicuous Spiritualists 
in Europe, has madea sensation in scholarly 
and philosophical circles abroad by naming 
in a late number of the Psychische Studien 
three learned men—Gustav Theodore Fech- 
ner, the celebrated natural philosopher; 
Professor Schreiber, the famous mathema- 
tician; and Wilhelm E. Weber, the re- 
nowned physicist—who have co-operated 
with him in the investigation of spiritual 
phenomena, and who now enroll themselves 
with him openly among the believers and 
advocates of Spiritualism. 

The Shah of Persia, while daily as con- 
stant in offering his morning sacrifices in 
Paris as he used to be in London, diligently 
studied the French educational and sanitary 
systems, with a view of adding to the re- 
forms and innovations which he has already 
introduced in Persia. After returning home 
from his former visit to Europe, he created 
a regular postal service, founded manufav- 
tories, opened a military school, and estab- 
lished a university in which professors teach 
mathematics, the military art, chemistry and 
physics. The Shah is now in Vienna. The 
Khédive of Egypt has manifested a desire 
to be relieved by the British Government 
—but on rather difficult conditions—from 
the cares, but not the revenues, of State, 
and to travel like the Shah of Persiaor Dom 
Pedro of Brazil. Muley Hassan, Emperor 
of Morocco, has once been reported dead, 
and therumor has been twice contradicted. 
On the way to the Congress at Berlin, Lord 
Beaconsfield assured the King of Belgium, 
in the name of Queen Victoria (not in the 
name of the Cabinet or of tho British Par- 
liament) that as long as there is an Eng- 
land there shall be a Belgium, and more 
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significance is attached on the Continent to 
the promise than perhaps it merits. A 
strange motion was lately introduced into 
the Hungarian Chamber of Deputies at 
Pesth, to the effect that while the Congress 
is settling the Eastern Question it mightas 
well revive the Kingdom of Judeain Pales- 
tine; but as the Emperor Francis Joseph 
of Austria counts already among his many 
titles that of King of Judea, it is not likely 
that he will cede it to Lord Beaconsfield, 
who will have to content himself with be- 
coming a duke—if, indeed, precedent and 
the rumored reaction in England against 
his policy will permit him to receive even 
that title from the Empress of India. The 
work of the Berlin Congress is nearly com- 
pleted. The map which General Ignatieff 
outlined at San Stefano has been materially 
changed. His Bulgaria has been divided. 
Bosnia and Herzegovina have been virtually 
yielded to Austria. The independence of 
Montenegro, Servia and Roumania has 
been recognized. The strip of Bessarabia 
lost by Russia in 1856 has been restored to 
her. The Dobrudja has been annexed to 
Roumania, and the frontiers of Montenegro 
and Servia have been readjusted. The 
Danube is to be free for all nations in time 
of peace. ‘The Porte has been invited to 
come to an understanding with Greece for 
the rectification of her frontiers. In fine, 
notwithstanding the disappointments of 
the Czar and the indignation of the Sultan, 
it is thought in St. Petersburg, and even in 
Constantinople, that peace is at length 
assured. 


THE NATIONAL FINANCES. 


HE official statement of the condition of 
the United States Treasury for the 
fiscal year ending with the 30th of June 
embodies facts of general interest. The 
total receipts of the Government during the 
year were $258,001,118, being $10,998,760 
less than in the preceding year. Of this 
decrease over $8,000,000 was in receipts 
from internal revenue. The total expendi- 
tures for the year, exclusive of interest on 
the public debt, were $135,620,617, which 
is nearly $6,000,000 less than the ordinary 
expenditures for the preceding fiscal year. 
The reduction of the public debt during 
the year amounted to $24,371,391. The 
aggregate of the debt at the close of the 
year, less cash in the Treasury, was 
$2,035,786,831, or $242 to every person 
voting at the last Presidential election. 
The reduction in the legal-tender circu- 
lation during the year was over $13,000,000, 
and in fractional currency nearly $4,000,000. 
The national bank circulation has increased 
$10,000,000, the outstanding amount now 
authorized being over $314,000,000. The 
most serious fact of the statement is the 
decline in internal revenue receipts, due, 
no doubt, to the diminished consumption 
of the articles from which this revenue is 
chiefly derived, and in some degree, per- 
haps, to growing violations of the laws by 
whisky and tobacco producers. It is plain 
that it will require the utmost economy on 
the part of the Government to make both 
ends meet at the close of the present year, 
Unless the President shall take the respon- 
sibility of suspending the expenditure of 
the larger part of the appropriations under 
the River and Harbor Bill, a deficit would 
seem to be inevitable. 





THE PERILS OF WESTERN 
AGRICULTURE. 


N some of the Western States, the 
agrarian and communistic sentiment, 
heretofore confined to the cities, is at 
length invading the farming districts, 
where it seeks expression in resisting the 
use of agricultural machinery. In Ohio 
and Indiana large numbers of reaping 
machines have already been destroyed and 
every day brings reports of fresh depreda- 
tions. Many farmers are yielding to the 
demands of the desperadoes, and discard- 
ing their machines. Persons who have 
traveled in the rural districts of Indiana 
during the past week say that a very large 
proportion of the fields of wheat in the 
State are being cut by hand; but it is 
added that the supply of labor is not equal 
to the demand. It is a singular commen- 
tary upon our civilization that the use 
of labor-saving machinery should any- 
where provoke active hostility. If there 
is any country in the world which had, as 
we supposed, outgrown this unreasoning 
prejudice it is ourown. The value of ma- 
chinery in supplementing labor and increas- 
ing the powers of production is simply 
incalculable. The eminence we are attain- 
ing as producers, and our growing ability 
to supply the markets of the world, is very 
largely due to our utilization of the inven- 
tions of modern times. The investigations 
of the Massachusetts Bureau of Labor 
Statistics show that the total power of the 
steam-engines and water-wheels employed 
in the industries of the State in 1875 was 
equivalent to the hand labor of 1,912,448 
men, and that, with the aid of the labor of 
about 300,000 men, women and children to 
guide and direct the application of these 
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motor forces, this labor was actually per- 
formed every working day of the year. 
‘In other words, the industries of Massa- 
chusetts, without the aid of her motive 
power, would require a population of about 
7,400,000, or nearly four and a half times 
as great as it is now, to furnish the hand 
labor necessary to carry them on.” 
sider, on the other hand, the fruits of 
an opposite policy in Japan. That great 
empire, with vast inherent resources and 
possibilities, has comparatively little ac- 
cumulated capital, and in this sense is 
really a very poor country. This is due 
mainly to the entire lack of modern tools 
and machinery of production, by reason of 
which the population work with the mini- 
mum of profitand advantage. As to agricul- 
ture, there can be no sort of pretense that 
the introduction of machinery has operated 
to the prejudice of labor. In 1870, when the 
use of machinery among farmers was pro- 
portionally as great as now, 46.31 per cent., 
or something less than half of our whole 
population, was engaged in agricultural 
pursuits. To-day, it is not possible to 
obtain, in a single one of the great grain- 
producing States, laborers enough to gather 
in the harvests, even with the free use of 
machinery, and were the latter to be dis- 
carded, crops to the value of millions would 
simply rot where they stand. The Western 
farmers, in view of all the facts, will be 
entitled to little sympathy should they fail 
to deal with this latest development of the 
agrarian spirit as it deserves—extinguish- 
ing it at once and utterly by the asser- 
tion of the authority of violated law. 





AFTER an absence of some years on the 
Pacific Coast, during which he constructed 
and opened to the public the magnificent 
Palace Hotel in San Francisco, Mr. Warren 
Leland, Sr., has returned to the East. 
Having withdrawn from his connection 
with the Pacific, he will hereafter be found 
permanently at the Ocean Hotel, Long 
Branch, where his many friends will rejoice 
to see his genial face and share his generous 
hospitality. 





OFFICIAL returns of the late Constitu- 
tional election in California show that the 
Conservatives have, after all, secured con- 
trol of the Convention. ‘‘Kearneyism,” or 
the more revolutionary labor faction, will 
exercise only a moderate influence over its 
deliberations, and the proposed amend- 
ments to the Constitution will, no doubt, 
establish satisfactory guarantees against 
the introduction of communistic theories 
in the future legislation of the State. 





At last there is a prospect that the 
Washington monument will actually be 
completed before the end of the century. 
The foundations are to be strengthened, 
and then a large force of men will be kept 
at work until the monument is finished. It 
is a disgrace to the country that it has so 
long remained a mere unsightly heap of 
stones and mortar, while millions have 
been spent upon other structures in and 
about the Capital which could better have 
been postponed. 


WE should be sorry to believe that the 
Louisiana witnesses who have appeared 
before the Potter Investigation Committee 
are representatives either of the character 
or culture of that State. It is simply im- 
possible to believe anything else of several 
of them than that they regard lying as one 
of the fine arts, and are anxious to display 
the utmost proficiency therein. Two or 
three of these wonderful witnesses swear 
before this committee that their testimony 
a year ago was altogether false, and evi- 
dently do not stop to think that this con- 
fession utterly destroys the value of any 
testimony they may offer. There ought to 
be some more effectual way of dealing with 
scamps of this sort than that of putting 
them in the pillory of newspaper criticism. 
Why should we encourage perjury by per- 
mitting such conspicuous illustrations of it 
to go unpunished? 





‘“‘THE dollar of the fathers” does not 
appear to be popular with the multitude. 
The mints have now coined in the neigh- 
borhood of 8,000,000 silver dollars, and 
will continue to coin them after the Ist of 
July at the rate of about 2,000,000 a month. 
There will therefore be about 20,000,000 
of this debased coin in existence on the 
lst of January next. Almost the whole 
amount of dollars thus far coined is still 
in possession of the Government. People 
do not want them, and it is utterly impos- 
sible to get them into circulation. The 
effects of the silver legislation are quite 
as serious as was anticipated. It is calcu- 
lated at the Treasury Department that by 
the Ist of January next the Government 
will have been deprived of at least ten 
millions of gold, which it would have re- 
ceived if silver and silver certificates were 
not used for the paymentof duties. Should 
the Treasury Department increase the 
amount of coinage, the use of silver cer- 
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tificates for the payment of duties would 
be correspondingly increased, and the Gov- 
ernment would be wholly deprived of its 
supply of gold coin. 


THE Supreme Court of the United States 
has authoritatively affirmed the right of a 
legislature to pass laws prohibiting the 
manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
liquors. It lays down the broad principle 
that ‘‘if the public safety or the public 
morals require the discontinuance of any 
manufacture or traffic, the hand of the 
legislature cannot be staid from _ pro- 
viding for its discontinuance by any incl- 
dental inconvenience which individuals or 
corporations may suffer. All rights are 
held subject to the police power of the 
State.” This decision settles a question 
which has been widely mooted, and dis- 
poses effectually of the theory that pro- 
hibitory enactments are invasions of the 
natural rights of the citizen. But the 
efficacy of these enactments in abating the 
evils of intemperance is still an open ques- 
tion. 





THE tide of immigration from Russia to 
this country seems likely to set in with 
largely increased volume. Within the last 
fortnight several hundred Mennonites have 
arrived, and these, it is said, will be fol- 
lowed by thousands of Lutherans from the 
northern part of the Empire. The coming 
immigrants belong to a hard-working, in- 
dustrious class of people, and are almost 
driven from their country by the disad- 
vantages under which they labor as farmers. 
Upon reaching here, they will settle in 
colonies in the West. The colonies already 
located in Southern Nebraska are highly 
prosperous, the condition of the Mennonites 
being a hundred-fold better than it was in 
their native land. There is ‘‘ room and verge 
enough” in the great West for millions of 
settlers, and there can be no more desirable 
acquisition to our population than these 
pious, industrious and provident Russians. 





THE Joint Committee of the two Houses 
of Congress on the reorganization of the 
army, which was authorized by a provision 
of the Army Bill, consists of Senators 
Burnside, Plumb and Butler, and Repre- 
sentatives Banning, Dibrell, Bragg, Strait 
and White—four Republicans and four 
Democrats. It is an interesting fact that 
every member of this committee was in 
active service in the late war, either on 
the Federal or Confederate side. The 
sentiment of the committee as to a reduc- 
tion of the army is not known, but it is 
believed that a majority will be favorable 
to reforms which experience and considera- 
tions of economy have shown to be de- 
sirable. Should the present apprehen- 
sions of a formidable Indian outbreak be 
realized, all the available troops may be 
needed to protect the settlers of the West- 
ern plains. Serious troubles in that quar- 
ter would probably so far deepen the feel- 
ing of opposition to the proposed army 
reduction as to prevent unfriendly action 
by Congress at the next session. 





THE financial exhibit of the French Ex- 
hibition, as presented by the Minister of 
Commerce, states the total cost of buidings 
and every detail of organization and main- 
tenance at $9,060,000. The receipts from 
all sources are estimated at $6,900,000, 
including $2,800,000 as payments for ad- 
missions. The receipts from this latter 
source were originally estimated at 
$2,000,000, but the actual results of the 
first month (May) make it something like a 
certainty that they will reach the amount 
set down; and June began so well that the 
officials are permitting themselves to hope 
for even a larger sum. The deficit of 
$2,160,000, taking it as the present esti- 
mate stands, will, it is thought, be about 
covered by the increase in the revenue re- 
turns, the Government expecting fully 
$2,000,000 under this head. Republican 
France will thus have paid very cheaply 
for her whistle. The popular support of 
the undertaking has been beyond all prece- 
dent; on a recent Monday 198,700 persons 
entered the Exhibition, and there would 
have been over 200,000 but for a failure in 
the supply of tickets. 





Ir may be doubted whether the world 
containsa more vileand more contemptible 
set of knaves than the ruling Pashas at 
Constantinople. Patriotism is a thing un- 
known to them. To imagine what they are, 
one must suppose a desperado whose mind 
has been emasculated by a long course of 
dissipation and gambling, lost to every 
manly feeling, ignorant of the meaning of 
the word honor, and a master in the art of 
lying and stealing. By intrigue and by 
bribery one of these scamps is placed in 
the provinces as an official. He knows that 
others are anxious for his place, and con- 
sequently that he is not likely to retain it 
long. His one sole aim is to rob enough to 
enable him to buy a house on the Bos- 
phorus, and to have the means to bribe 


himself into some higher office. He, there- 
fore, steals from Mohammedans and Chris- 
tians alike, and he allows the Mohamme- 
dans to make up for what he takes from 
them by robbing their Christian neighbors. 
Not one farthing of the taxes levied in 
the provinces is expended in them. In 
parts of Turkey where there are no Chris- 
tians, the population is even worse off than 
where there are, for the Pashas, having no 
fear of any possible consular protests, 
literally scarcely leave their co-religionists 
enough food to keep body and soul together. 
Asiatic Turkey is worse governed than 
European Turkey. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Domestic. 


Tue further hearing in the Vanderbilt will case 
has been postponed unt:] September. 


Srx hundred Mormons sailed from Liverpool, 
June 29th, bound for Salt Lake City. 


No nominations were made by the Alabama 
Republican State Convention which met at Montgomery 
July 4th. 

Governor Wm. R. MILLER was renominated 
by the Arkansas Democratic State Convention at Little 
Rock, July 5th. 


Amone the latest business failures is that of the 
Fall River (Mass.) Print Works, heretofore employing 
13,600 spindles. 


A Fire at Memphis, Tenn., July 2d, destroyed 
the steamer Capital City, and a large elevator; loss 
about $200,000. 


Twenty thousand men were thrown out of 
employment by the stoppage of work by the coal com- 
panies on July lst. 


* Tue exportation of canned lobsters to England 
is reaching large proportions On July 2d, one ship- 
ment from Boston amounted in value to $62,000. 


Tue Rev. James Harkness, D.D., died at Jersey 
City, July 3d; and Hon. Giles W. Hotchkiss, ex-Member 
of Congress, died at Binghamton, N. Y., July 5th. 


Tue situation on the Mexican border causes 
some ularm at Washington. The Mexicans exhibit a 
hostile feeling, and collisions with our troops are feared. 


James E, Courtney defeated James Dempsey, 
in a five-mile race on Skaneateles Lake, N. Y., Tule 
4th, by over forty lengtha Time, 39 minutes and 
15 seconds. 


Seven persons were killed and fifteen wounded 
during a tornado near Pittsburg, Pa., July 4th, by the 
falling of a tree upon a covered wagon in which they 
had sought shelter. 


Dr. James C. Aver, the well-known patent 
medicine proprietor, died at Winchendon, Mass., July 
3d. He had been for some time partially insane. He 
left an estate valued at from $15,000,000 to $20,000,000. 


Tue Centennial of the Wyoming massacre was 
celebrated, July 3d and 4th, at Wilkesbarre, Pa. Im- 
mense crowds of people participated. President Hayes, 
Secretaries Sherman and Devens, and other prominent 
officials, were present, and made brief addresses. 


Five hundred and sixty-nine Mennonites, all na- 
tives of Russia, arrived at New York, July 2d. They will 
distribute themselves throughout Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Kansas and Dakota. A large number intend joining 
other colonies of their countrymen who have preceded 
them to the States and Territory above mentioned. 


Late dispatches from the frontier increase the 
apprehensions of the Government in regard to a very 
serious Summer’s campaign with the Indiana, Orders 
have been sent to the different commands on the sea- 
board, directing detachments to proceed forthwith to 
Fort Leavenworth. Army officers say that at no time 
since the extension of settlements west of the Missis- 
sippi River has the situation in the Indian country been 
fraught with so much peril 


Foreign. 
Tue Emperor William has so far recovered 


from his wounds and shock as to be able to appear in 
his general's uniform. 


Tux Spanish Government will celebrate the 
funeral of the Queen on the 17th inst. in the Church of 
San Francisco el Grande. 


Encianp has concluded a defensive treaty for 
the maintenance and integrity of the Sultan’s Asiatic 
dominions, and in return the Porte has granted to 
England the right to occupy the Island of Cyprus im- 
mediately. 


Ir is reported that the Spanish Government has 
signed a contract with a group of Paris financiers for 
an advance of $4,000,000 for six months, with the 
option of renewal. Payment is guaranteed by a portion 
of the Cuban customs receipts. 


Grave fears are entertained of an Orange riot 
in Montreal on July 12th. As the Orangemen bave 
decided to parade, extraordinary powers have been con- 
ferred on Mayor Beaudey by the magistrates, and the 
city troops have been called out. 


Tue British troopships Himalaya and Serapis, 
and other large transporis, bave been dispatched to 
Malta because the conclusion of the Congress may, and 
probably will, render the rapid movement of the Indian 
troops to some point in Turkish territory necessary, 


Tue Chinese Minister to England has given an 
elaborate entertainment at his London mansion, his 
wife receiving their guests in the toilet of a lady of 
rank in her country. This was the first occasion on 
which a Chinese lady has appeared in general society 
where gentlemen as well as ladies were present. 


In the Berlin Conference Bessarabia has been 
ceded to Russia, Ada-kaleh to Austria, and Rou- 
mania and Montenegro have been declared free. The 
city of Missa is to be given to Servia, Antivari made 
a free port, and the Danube opened to all nations. 
The Congress has decided to elect a Prince of Bul- 
garia itself, It is stated that steps will be taken 
to obtain, direct {from Constantinople, guarantees 
that the Porte will not repudiate the action of its 
plenipotentiaries. Fears are expressed that difficul- 
ties concerning the disposition of Batoum may cause 
a prolongation of the Congress. Bismarck supports 
Russia’s claim to possession of Batoum, but the inbabi- 
tants prefer annexation to England. A resolution wis 
passed, inviting the Porte to come to an understanding 
with Greece for the rectification of her frontiers, and 
declaring that the Congress is of opinion that the line 
should be from the Valley of the Salambria, on the 
Zgean Sea, to the mouth of the Kalamos River, oppo- 
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CALIFORNIA.— VIEW OF SANSOME STREET, 


A VIEW ON SANSOME STREET, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


MP\HE trade and financial operations of San Fran- 
cisco are pretty evenly divided between San- 
some and California Streets, and Kearney and 
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Montgomery. The two latter, however, are dis- 
tinguished as being also centres of fashionable 
resort, whither the San Francisco belles gravitate 
for their daily promenades, or for their serious 
business of shopping. California Street is almost 
exclusively devoted to large importing and jobbing 
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houses, while in Sansome Street most of the bank- 
ing houses and bankers concentrate around the 
Bank of California and Stock Exchange. It is quite 
a wide and handsome street, with solid brown-stone 
buildings, many of them noticeable for their archi- 
tectural beauty ; and more interesting to an observer 
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SHOWING THE CENTRE OF THE JOBBING TRADE OF SAN FRANCISCO AND THE BANK OF CALIFORNIA.— FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY BRADLEY & BULOFSON, 


than the stone fronts and significant lettering which 
so largely adorns them is the incessant stream of 
hurrying, crowding, tearing buyers and sellers, 
speculators and successful or unsuccessful competi- 
tors in the tremendous race that is for ever running 
in San Francisco’s busy thoroughfares. ‘ Each 
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man for himself, and the devil take the hindmost,”’ 
is the motto irresistibly suggested by a stroll 
through these noisy streets at noonday, when the 
crowd is thickest and the hurry seems greatest, 
and each face, as you catch a glimpse of it In pass- 
ing, seems strained and concentrated on one point 
only, with self-interest for the solitary and universal 
aim. 


THE LAST DROSCHKY. 


CHAPTER I. 
66 IENS—tiens—tiens—que diable!’’ cried 
| Maurice de Courval, as he opened one of 
the many letters and packages brought to 
him by the morning post on a fine day of the 
London season. There was needed some singu- 
larly perplexing or exciting event to, draw from 
him any exclamation of surprise, for he was ac- 
customed to receive with indifference, partly af- 
fected aud partly habitual, letters and communi- 
cations of various sorts, which some people would 
have sacrificed all future power of reading to 
possess. He was one who delighted in purple 
and fine linen, and got them and many more dilli- 
cult luxuries at the cost of little trouble. But tor 
all these things trouble had been spent in the 
past, weary days of study and practice, weary 
weeks of uncertain success and baffled hope— 
weary months of probation before a fickle public. 
To begin with, it had been no slight matter for 
the owner of a noble name, handed down to him 
from a time as far back as that of Bussy d’Am- 
boise, to take refuge from his reverses in a pro- 
fession which, though honored in France and on 
the Continent generally, is seldom adopted in 
France by people who should have been born to 
elegant idleness. ‘This Courval had done, and in 
that and in other things had paid no light price 
for the celebrity he at last obtained as the most 
charming of operatic tenors. A tenor in these 
days is as scarce as a stuffed dodo, and a tenor 
who catches the taste of the Parisian public en- 
jors many privileges which no dodo, stuffed or 
iving, can ever have dreamt of. Of such tenors 
M, Garat, whom Mile. Déjazet used to bring to 
life on the stage, is the type; and, when it is 
said that Courval’s success rivaled that of Garat, 
it will be seen that Courval was a man to be much 
envied, or pitied, or both, according to the tem- 
perament and mood of whoever considered his 
tate. 

While Courval was still wondering at the ob- 
ject which had drawn from him the exclamation 
of “ Tiens, tiens—que diable!” a friend of his, 
Grey Rivers, a young man with just enough brains 
to excuse his being very wealthy, came in. 

“Ah! cher!’ cried Courval, perceiving him, 
‘see what has befallen me. Ten days ago I go 
to the photographer, who says he must make a 
photograph of me, and to-day I expect the first 
copy. Behold what shape it has taken.” 

Rivers examined the photograph, which was, in 
fact, a portrait of a remarkably attractive girl; 
and with the fondness that belonged to him. for 
displaying what he considered his penetration on 
every possible occasion, immediately went off into 
a more voluble than coherent explanation of the 
circumstance. “ You see what has happened,” 
he said: “this girl—a very pretty girl, too—has 
had her photograph—very likely on the same day 
as yours—has had her photograph taken by the 
same man. I remember its happening to me with 
a coat, only the other day—and the stupid fellow 
who sent out the proofs has mixed them up and 
put wrong directions, very likely, on all the proofs 

e had to send out. That is what has happened, 
depend upon it.” 
hen Rivers had finished this speech, with a 
pleasant smile of delight at his own perspicacity, 
Courval replied, dryly : 

‘*That is very probable. But the fact itself 
interests me more than the explanation.” 

“The fact of the photograph ?”’ 

“ Precisely. The copy pleases me, and [ should 
like to see the original.” 

“] rather fancy,” said Rivers, looking at it 
again, “that I have met this girl somewhere. I 
have such a dreadful memory for names, and then 
one sees 80 many people in the course of the 
season.” 

“ Ah, yes! you have to go out a good deal,” 
said Courval, with a half-ironical smile. ‘ But it 
is very singular. I wonder if this little one has 
received, too, my photograph.” 

“My dear fellow,” said Rivers, “it would be 
easy enough to fird out. One would only have to 
ask the photographer. I don’t know whether I 
should have time to go there this afternoon. I 
‘have several visits to pay—let me see,” and he 
began to run over his list of engagements, when 
Cuurval interrupted him with : 

“Ab, bah! 1 have to go to a repetition- 
—— and -_ spare no time to think of little 

irls’ photographs.” 
i. Unless you think of it while you sing ‘ Salve 
Dimora’; that wouldn’t be a bad plan to get in- 
spiration,”’ rejoined Rivers. 

Courval for an answer rolled a cigarette with 
nimble fingers, and saying, “‘ Andiamo,” went out 
arm-in-arm with Rivers. 





CHAPTER Il. 


AS ten o- after this conversation Rivers 
had succeeded in modeling a head of Cour- 
val, which, considered as the work of un amateur, 
was decidedly creditable to its designer. 

“Of course, my dear fellow,’ he said to the 
tenor, as he looked at his work with pardonable 
pride, “‘ your many admirers, all the women who 
are struck by your delles your” (Rivers prided 
himself on being a linguist, and had a marvelous 
trick of making gross blunders in all languages), 
“ will say it’s not handsome enough.”’ 

‘ , twisting his mustache, replied 
) sublime insolence which only he could 








which Rivers pro to test the ques- 
asking some people to his rooms to eat 
ies, and look at the head, and Courval 
mised to be there if possible. The only mem- 
oy of the party which assembled in 





ivers’s 


rooms to whom it is necessary to call attention are 
his aunt, Lady Rivers, her daughter Violet, and 
two friends who came with them, Mrs. and Miss 
Manners. When Rivers was introduced to Miss 
Manners, he observed with his pleasant smile that 


he was sure he had had the pleasure of meeting | 
Miss Manners somewhere before; “ but one goes | 


so many places in the season, don’t you know, 


that one never can tell at which of these a parti- | 


cular thing has happened. However, Miss Man- 
ners and | have established the great fact that we 
have met before.” 


Manners's face made upon him. 

“‘ Now Grey,” said Lady Rivers, presently, “ let 
us see the work of art. It is certainly very like,” 
she continued, as Rivers displayed the head, “ and 
I think quite handsome enough.” 

“What do you say, Miss Manners?” inquired 
the delighted artist. 

‘I cannot give any opinion as to the likeness, 
for I have never seen the original,” said Miss 
Manners. 

** Never seen the great Courval ?” asked Rivers, 
in surprise. 

“No. To confess the truth, I care nothing for 
the opera.” 

“ But you are fond of music, Nora,” said Violet 
Rivers. 

* Yes; and that is the reason why I never go to 
the opera. If mamma would let me go to the gallery 
I would go. In the stalls and boxes it seems to 
me that people think of everything before the 
music. When I have just been carried away into 
the glory of former times, I dislike being recalled 
to these days by being asked if I am going to 
Ascot. I suppose that temperament affects these 
as well as all other matters.’ 

“ Only,’’ said Rivers, ‘ one hears so much about 
the artistic temperament, which seems to mean 
that all artists have the same temperament.”’ 

“That,” replied Miss Manners, “is, I should 
think, impossible. Your friend, M. de Courval,” 
she continued, looking curiously at the head, “ is, 
I suppose, very impulsive.” 

‘“« |¢ is an interesting face, is it not, my dear P”’ 
said Mrs. Manners. 

Nora made no answer, and soon after the party 
broke up. Five minutes after every one had gone 
away, Courval, who had been kept late at re- 
hearsal, came in. 





CHAPTER III. 


IVERS, the week after his strawberry-party, 

ealled on Mrs. Manners with a request that 
she and her daughter would come to his box at 
the opera to hear Courval in the “ Trovatore.”’ 
They accepted. 

In the afternoon, before the performance of the 
“ Trovatore,’’ Rivers went to see Courval, and in- 
formed him that a very pretty girl, who had 
greatly admired his effigy, was coming for the 
first time to hear him sing. 

‘Mind you sing your best, my dear boy,’’ he 
said, “for Miss Manners is a terribly severe 
critic.” 

“ She can scarcely be worse than those of La 
Scala,’’ replied Courval. ‘ My dear, I have seen 
a singer standing at the side of the stage, all 
rustling with perspiration in his fright at the 
audience.” 

* Rustling ? Oh! I see, rwisselant,’’ said Riv- 
ers, “‘ you mean streaming, my dear Courval.” 

“ C'est tout comme,” replied the tenor carelessly. 

Rivers, however, was as much delighted at his 
own cleverness in detecting Courval’s mistake as 
Courval could have been had a good fairy told him 
his voice would never grow old. 

In the evening Rivers, still in high good-humor, 
devoted himself during dinner and the drive to the 
opera-house to praising not — Courval’s singing, 
but his character also, in such high terms tkat 
Miss Manners at last said : 

“Take care, Mr. Rivers, I shall begin to think 
that you are a treacherous friend, and wish to 
make me think ill of M. de Courval.” 

“What co you mean Miss Manners? Haven't 
I been praising him up to the skies?” 

“ Indeed, yes. So high that there is some dan- 
ger of his going completely out of sight. Have 
you not observed that the way to make a person 
disliked is to praise him excessively to people who 
do not know him?” 

“Not sensible people, surely, Miss Manners,” 
said Rivers, with a bow. 

** No women are sensible—are they, mamma ?” 
said the girl, turning to her mother, 

“Speak for yourself, my dear,’ rejoined that 
worthy lady. 

Rivers was about to make some reply; but at 
this moment the music began, and, mindful of 
Miss Manners’s strange whim for listening to the 
opera rather than to conversation carried on during 
it, he held his peace; and when Maurice came on 
the stage he only asked Miss Manners what im- 

ression Courval made on her by lifting his eye- 
ews in interruption. She, who had listened 
with much attention to his first song outside, 
watched him carefully for a few moments, and 
made a sign of approval to Rivers, 

In the second act a curious thing happened. 
Courval was singing “ Mal reggendo,” with that 
fine voice and exquisite skill of phrasing that 
Rivers had been justly exalting, when his eyes 
suddenly assumed an expression of wonder entirely 
foreign to the meaning of what he was singing, 
and he sang atrociously sharp onan F, The thing 
was unaccountable to everybody, and his hearers 
marked their sympathy with the ain which it 
evidently seed him by applauding him even more 
than usual at the end of the song. But Miss 
Manners, who had given a little shiver of disgust 
when she heard the terrible sound, remained per- 
fectly impassive. As the opera went on, however, 
her interest seemed to revive. She listened atten- 
tively, even eagerly, to Courval singing, and asked 
Rivers with a touch of asperity why he had smiled 
during the singing of the “ Miserere.”’ 

“It was a ludicrous association that I really 
couldn’t resist,” he replied. “I remember once 
going behind the scenes while it was going on. 

verybody in front was thinking how romantic 
the captive hero and whole thing was, don’t you 
know, and there I found the imprisoned Maurice 
sitting behind the tower walls on a rickety chair 
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Secretly he was racking his | 
brains to define the vague impression which Miss | 
false! 
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reading his music through a pince-nez by the light | 


of a tallow candle. 
just now.” 

“Oh!” said Miss Manners, And that was 
almost the last observation she made during the 
evening 

Next day Rivers appeared in Courval’s rooms 
anxious for an explanation of the strange blunder 
the tenor had made the night before 

“‘]t is quite simple,”’ said Courval; ‘‘my eye 
caught that lady who was with you in the box, 
and | saw that 1t was she whose photograph I re- 
ceived by mistake. And then I sang false—but 
What must she think of me?’ 

“Why,” said Rivers, “should you care what 
she thinks of you ?” 

““ Why should I care? But do you not know, 
then, that her face has haunted me ever since I saw 
its representation; that in her I have seen all my 
ideal of grace and charm ; that I am miserable until 
you present me to her ?” 

“* My dear fellow,” said Rivers, “ how could I 
know until you told me ?” 

“It is true. But now that you know you will 
help me. When will you take me to see her? To- 
day I have a rehearsal all the afternoon. But after 
to-day 

** We'll go and call to-morrow, my dear fellow,” 
said Rivers, who, in spite of his somewhat butterfly- 
like life, was always ready to help his friends. 

Wondering much what would come of the unex- 
pected emotion which Courval had revealed to him, 
he went to call on Mrs. Manners, intending to ask 
if he might bring Courval with him the next day. 
She was not at home, and he left a note expressing 
his request. On the morrow at an appointed 
time Courval came to call for Rivers, who put into 
his hands this note: 


‘Dear Mr. Rivers—We should have been 
very glad to make the acquaintance of your friend, 
whose singing delighted us so much the other night. 
Unfortunately we have just received news from my 
sister which calls us at once to the Continent, 
where we may have to remain for some time. We 
shall hope to see you again in the Winter. 

“Yours very truly, A. MANNERS.” 


I couldn’t help thinking of it 





“Ah, malheur !’’ cried Courval, and refused to 
be comforted by any of the compassionate and en- 
couraging remarks which Rivers poured forth, 

‘“* After all,” thought Rivers to himself, ‘* per- 
haps it’s just as well. I do not suppose it could 
ever have come to anything. And now Courval 
will forget what was probably onlya peeing fancy.” 

In this Rivers was mistaken. What Courval 
experienced, so far from being a passing fancy, was 
that romantic and exploded thing—love at first 
sight, The pet tenor, who was himself the object 
of hundreds of passing fancies which he neither 
knew or cared os about, was deeply in love 
with a girl of whom he had once caught sight in 
an opera-box, and whose photograph, obtained by 
accident, he kept in a secret pocket of his note- 
book. 

One Autumn day Courval, who had just finished 
an engagement in a foreign town, was strolling 
down the street, and seeing a little knot of people 
collected in the box-office of the theatre, went 
idly in, thinking he might as well spend his even- 
ing in listening to a comedy which was advertised. 
The theatre was one in which drama and opera 
were given on alternate nights. As he approached 
the dispenser of tickets, two Englishwomen, ap- 
parently mother and daughter, were making in- 
quiries. ‘Does M. de Courval sing to-night” 
asked the elder. 

“No, madam, his engagement is just over. 
There is no opera to-night.” 

The girl turned away her head with an im- 
patient gesture, and Courval, catching sight of 
her face, saw that it was Miss Manners. Over- 
come by some strange and unnatural timidity, he 
hastily lost himself among the now thickening 
crowd. He smiled at his own stupidity after- 
wards, and having wasted a good deal of time in 
imagining all the different ways in which, if he had 
not been an imbecile, he might have made acquaint. 
ance with Mrs. Manners, he arrived at the con- 
clusion that he had thrown away the chance fate 
had given him, and that she would not encourage 
foolishness by offering him another. However, 
Maurice de Courval was born with a golden spoon, 
as well as a golden voice, in his mouth, 

The day after what he deemed his irrevocable 
failure he had been some little way up the river 
which ran near the town where he was staying. 
He had gone by steamer, and in the cool of the 
evening walked back along the shore opposite to 
the town until he came to a ferry, by which he 


crossed, intending to take a droschky from a stand | 


stationed at the opposite side. The ferry 
was crowded. It carried over, besides a 





“T have not sung in that opera since the night 

since the London season,” he said, ‘and I do 
not like to sing even in private a thing I am not 
fresh from practicing.”’ 

“Ts it true?’ bevan Miss Manners, who had 
been somewhat silent, and then stopped. 

‘¢ 1s what true, dear ?” said her mother. 

‘*] was thinking of Mr. Rivers telling us how 
he found M. de Courval reading his part in the 
‘* Miserere’’ by the light of a tallow-candle.” 

“ Yes, yes, it is true,’ said Courval, delighted at 
her remembering the story. ‘Since then I have 
made reclamations—complaints, and insisted on 
wax.” 

Miss Manners and her mother were staying in 
the town some days more, and Courval, who, be- 
fore he had met them, had intended to go away 
immediately, staid also. Before long he grew to 
believe that his hopes as to Miss Manners were 
not in vain. He had lived long enough in Eng- 
land to have learned English ways in the matter 
of proposals, and one day when he and Miss 
Manners were left alone in her mother’s drawing- 
room, he said to her: 

“ Do not think me impertinent if I ask whether 
you remember one night in the ‘ Trovatore’ in Lon- 
don my singing false.” 

Miss Manners, blushing a little, said she did re- 
member. 

“And do you know why? It was because I 
caught sight of a face that for days and days I had 
been longing to see—of your face! And now that 
I have seen it again—no, not again, for wherever I 
have been I have seen nothing else, but that was 
only in fancy—now that I have seen it again in 
life, I know that when its light is taken from 
me there will be for me nothing more but dark- 
ness and misery.” 

These words Courval spoke excitedly, with his 
pretty tinge of French accent, and then went on 
to tell Miss Manners how ceeply he loved her, and 
asked if she could love him. To which she 
answered : 

“I too have loved you ever since that night, 
Maurice.” 

She pronouced his name in a tone that showed 
she loved to hear it sound in her own voice. At 
this moment Mrs. Manners came in, and, as is the 
way with some mothers, was much astonished at 
an event which she might have seen approaching 
minute by minute. Her suspicion, however, was 
fortunately not of an unpleasant nature. 

“ But how did you know my face before you saw 
me at the opera ?”’ asked Nora, a 

Maurice produced the photograph, and explained 
its history. 

“T will always love the man who made that 
mistake. It was his carelessness that brought us 
together.’ 

‘No,’ said Mrs, Manners; “it was the last 
droschky.” 


THE BERLIN CONGRESS. 
First SESSION IN THE RADZIWILL PALACE, 


HE first sitting of the Earopean Conference, or 

what will be known in history as the Berlin 
Congress, was held on Thursday, June 13th, in the 
Radziwill Palace, the new official residence of Prince 
Bismarck. 

At the top of the horseshoe table sits the Presi- 
dent, Prince Bismarck, with his two co-German 
Plenipotentiaries, Prince Hohenlohe Schillingtiirst 
(the German Ambassador at Paris), Herr von Biilow 
(Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs), and 
the Secretary, Herr von Radowwitz, facing him. It 
was at first suggested that the Prince should be 
flanked by his colleagues, but this he declined, say- 
ing: ‘*‘1do notthink that I shall disagree with them, 
but I may not always be of the same mind with 
Andrassy or Waddington.’”’ Accordingly the minor 
German members were shifted to the other side of 
the table. On Prince Bismarck’s right sit the 
Austrian Plenipotentiaries, Count Andrassy, the 
Austro-Hungarian Foreign Minister, Count Karolyi, 
the Austro-Hungarian Ambassador to Berlin, and 
Privy Councilor Baron Haymerle. Next to Austria 
sits Great Britain, with Lord Beaconsfield, the 
Marquis of Salisbury, and Lord Odo Russell, the 
British Ambassador at Berlin; and tien comes 
Russia, with Prince Gortschakoff, the Chancellor of 
the Russian Empire, Count Schouvaloff, the Ambas- 
sador to Great Britain, and Baron d’Oubril, the 
Russian Ambassador at Berlin. On Prince Bis- 
marck’s left sit the two French Plenipotentiaries, 
M. Waddington, the Minister tor Foreign Aflairs, and 
the Comte de St. Vallier, French Ambassador at 
Berlin. Next comes Italy, with Count Corti, Minister 
ot Foreign Affairs, and Count Launay, the Italian 
Ambassador at Berlin. Finally comes ‘Turkey with 
her three Plenipotentiaries, Alexander Carathéo- 
dori Pasha, Sadoullah Bey, the Turkish Ambas- 





horse and cart, a crowd of peasants in 

icturesque costumes, who lived in a 
ittle hamlet on the opposite bank, and 
two ladies who had stepped on to it un- 
perceived by Courval at the last mo- 
ment. They reached the bank, and it 
was then seen that there was only one 
droschky left on the stand. 

Courval had hailed it, and was just 
stepping towards it when he heard the 
words, “‘ How provoking!” spoken in a 
soft voice close behind him. e turned, 
and was in the middle of a polite re- 
signation of all claims to the carriage 
when he saw that he was speaking to 
Miss and, presumably, Mrs. Manners. 
Here was the opportunity which he 
thought he had lost for ever. He man- 
aged, with a confusion which was strange 
to him, to introduce himself to the two 
ladies, one of whom had coe ge him 
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even before he turned round, and was 
asked to share the carriage he had offered 
to give up. 

Before they had got back to the town 
he had completely won the heart of Mrs. 
Manners, who asked him to dine with 
them—an invitation which he accepted 
with a gratitude he had never shown 
for more magnificent hospitality. After 
dinner he sang, but made some excuse 
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when asked for the particular air in 
which he had sung out of tune when 
they heard him in the “‘ Trovatore.” 


PLAN OF THE HALL OF THE CONGRESS AT BERLIN, WITH 


THE SEATS OF THE PLENIPOTENTIARIES. 
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sador at Berlin, and Mehemet Ali Pasha—the last 
named as Military Plenipotentiary. Each plenipo- 
tentiary is accompanied by a staff of secretaries and 
specialists, well versed in geography and ethno- 
graphy, so that all such information as to the 
countries under discussion can be obtained at a few 
moments’ notice. On the occasion represented in 
our illustration, the plenipotentiaries were in full 
diplomatic uniform, except Prince Bismarck (who, 
by-the-way, as may be noticed, has grown a beard), 
who retained his military attire; but on ordinary 
occasions black coats are considered sufficient 
“‘tull dress.” Only one ot the Turkish Plenipoten- 
tiaries—the Ambassador Sadoullah Bey—was then 
present, his two colleagues, dispatched with true 
Ottoman dilatoriness at the last moment, having 
been delayed by a storm in the Black Sea. In ad- 
dition to the Secretary, Herr von Radowitz, there 
were three other Secretaries present in the room, 
Herr Bucher, Count Herbert Soares. and M. de 
Mouy—the last named being a Frenchman. These 
Secretaries sat at the bottom of the table, and are 
shown with their backs to the spectators. By the 
above description and the accompanying diagram 
the reader will be easily able to find the various 
members. 


GREAT INTER-COLLEGIATE ROWING 
REGATTA AT HENLEY, ENGLAND. 


HE various inter-collegiate rowing contests at 
Henley, on the Thames, England, on July 4th 
and 5th, were truly remarkable for the admirable 
oarsmanship displayed by the participants. Fine 
weather, a course fringed with thousands of specta- 
tors and moderately favorable water for the loca- 
tion, contributed vastly to the esprit of the crews. 
The contest opened with a race for the Diamond 
Sculls, between George W. Lee, of the Triton 
Club, of Newark, N. J., and Edwardes-Moss, the 
last holder of the prize. Lee had the inside 
track and soon took a slight lead, which he 
gradually increased, steering well for three-quarters 
of a mile. On nearing Poplar Point he had a clear 
length ahead. Here he skirted the Berks shore too 
closely, nearly running into the bushes along the 
bank. Moss cut straight across towards the Berks 
shore, and as they straightened away Lee was seen 
to have a reduced lead, but still had the advantage. 
He steered badly from this point; Moss, however, 
was unable to reduce his lead any further. When 
within twenty feet from the finish, Lee suddenly 
stopped, still half a length ahead, and at the same 
time his right oar struck the shore. He thought he 
had passed the winning-post, and would not believe 
at first he had not won the race. T'wo more strokes 
would have landed him safely a winner, but Moss, 
continuing his course, had won by less than a 
quarter of a length. Both men were in great dis- 
tress. Lee was ill before and after the race. Time, 
9 minutes 8 seconds. 
This dash was followed by the first trial heat for 
the Stewards’ Challenge Cup, for which the follow- 
ing clubs were entered : 


SHOE WAE-CAE-METTES, OF MONROE, MICH. 





Name, Position. Weight. Height. Age. 
Moses Nadeau..........-Bow 138 5.06 27 
Henry W. Durell .....-.No. 2 140 5.07 25 
Joseph Nadeau ........No. 3 144 5.05 23 
Stephen Desseau .....-Stroke 161 6.11 26 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE, NEW YORK CITY. 
Name. Position, Weight, Height. Age. 
Edwin Sage ............-Bow 3 6.11% 23 





Cyrus Edson .--No, 2 178 6.00 20 
Henry G, Ridabock ....No. 3 183 6.11% 21 
Jaspar T. Guodwin...... Stroke 162 5.104 28 
DUBLIN UNIVERSITY. 

Name Position, Weight. 
R. H, Courtney .cccccccccccMOW ccccccccece eccccce 160 
R. H, Labat..ccscccccccccee NO, B..cccccccccccccces 150 
J. COOPOR . ccccece eee. 
G. HiCkBOD ..ccccccccccccecDtFOK® ..ccccccccssccce JEL 


The Columbia College crew took the inside 
position near the Berks shore, the Dublin University 
boat was in the middle, and the Shoe-wae-cae- 
mettes on the Bucks side of the river. The Shoe- 
wae-cae-mettes got off badly, while the Dublins 
made a fine start, and soon led both the American 
boats by two lengths. The Columbia rowed a good 
course in grand form, overtaking the Dublin hand 
over hand. As they rounded the point the Dublin 
steered in shore, crashing into the Columbia just as 
the latter was beginning to head the Irish crew, 
and this in spite ot the shouts of the umpire: 
** Dublin, take your right course!’ The two boats 
disentangled themselves, and when they did so the 
Columbia was leading the Dublin. Long before 
this the ‘‘ Shoes ” had taken the lead, having made 
up what they lost at first by a uniform stroke of 
forty-six from the start. At the time of the foul, 
which occurred at the end of the mile, they were 
one length and a quarter ahead of the fouling crews. 
Opposite the grand stand the “‘ Shoes ” raised their 
stroke to forty-eight to afford the spectators an ex- 
hibition of their powers, and passed the line many 
lengths ahead in the unusual time of 8 minutes and 
4seconds. They were altogether as fresh as when 
they started. The Columbias were very fresh on 
leaving their boat, and made a claim to be allowed 
to row again in the final heat, but this was dis- 
allowed by the Stewards on the ground that the 
‘*Shoes”? were so far ahead that they could not 
have been caught. The Dublins did not deny the 
foul which was allowed in favor of the Columbias. 

The second trial heat for the Stewards’ Cup was 
won by the London Rowing Club in 8 minutes 23 
seconds, the Jesus College crew not rowing over 
the course, in order to save themselves for the final 
contest with the Columbias for the Visitors’ Chal- 
lenge Cup, while the London pair was scratched 
from the race tor the silver goblets in order that 
the men might keep fresh tor their race to-morrow 
with the ** Shoes.” 

This was followed by two trial heats for the 
Visitors’ Challenge Cup, and the first was won by 
the Hertford College crew of Oxford, in 9 minutes 
12 seconds, the tirst Trinity crew of Cambridge 
being scratched. 

‘The event of the day turned out to be the second 
heat for the Visitors’ Challenge Cup. For this the 
University College crew of Oxford had the inside 
position, the Columbia crew the second, and the 
Jesus College crew of Cambridge the outside place. 
Leading a little at the quarter-mile, the Columbias 
kept forging ahead, steering a beautiful course. 
At the half-mile the University and Jesus boats 
were about a length behind. This advantage the 
Columbias continued to increase, until at the three- 
quarters of a mile they were seen to shoot over to 
the Berks shore, taking the University’s water with- 
out trouble. At this time the Jesus College 
crew made a dash at Columbia, and for a moment 
another foul seemed inevitable. One of the 
Stewards cried out, ‘‘ That was a deliberate drive 
at Columbia.”’ The oars did almost touch.. but 
the crews then straightened out, Columbia ieading 
a length and rowing a quick, sharp stroke of forty 
in excellent form. The University crew was out 
of the race, but the Jesus College men now spurted 
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magnificently. The last quarter-mile was intensely 
exciting, the friends of both crews urging them 
on, and above the yelling could be distinguished 
the peculiar cry of the Columbias. In spite of the 
Cambridge crew's splendid rowing—being com- 
posed of four of the last University eight- Colum- 
bia passed the post two lengths ahead, in8 minutes 
and 17 seconds, with the Oxford boat a bad third. 


Tue VICTORIOUS AMERICAN CREWS. 
All of the Columbia men have taken part in one 


or more college regattas, and two of them at least 
are known as oarsmen of the first-class. Goodwin, 
the stroke, has participated in no fewer than four 
of the annual University contests, and Sage comes 
close upon him, a veteran of three battles. Good- 
win rowed first in 1874, when his college, it will be 
remembered, won a sweeping victory. He pulled 
No. 2 in the winning boat that year. In 1875, at 
Saratoga, he rowed again. pulling stroke tor Colum- 


bia in the University race, bringing his boat in close 
upon Cornell, which won that year, and taking 
second honors away from Harvard, Yale and the 
others. In 1876 he was stroke again, and still again 
last year, when, with only five days’ training, the 
Columbia’s eight rowed a plucky but forlorn tilt 
with the victorious Harvard at Springfield. Sage, 
the bow of the present four, rowed No. 2 in the 
regattas at Saratoga in 1875 and 1876, and was 
starboard stroke of the losing Springtield eight in 
1877. Edson, No. 2 of the present four, and Rida- 
bock, No. 3, are comparatively new men, having 
rowed but one race each. Edson rowed No. 2 in 
the eight-oared race at Springfield, and Ridabock 
was No. 5 in the Saratoga crew of 1875. 

The Shoe-wae-cae-mette crew, or the “ Shoes” 
as they are called for short in England, is not, as 
many think, @ newly organized club. They belong 
in Monroe, Mich., and their name is simply the 
Indian translation of Raisin River, the stream on 
which the club has its house, and where the four 
now in England learned to pull that wonderful 
stroke of theirs. Owing to their French names, 
many suppose that the crew is a Canadian-French 
one, which is a great mistake. They were all born 
in or near Monroe, Mich., and are the direct de- 
scendants of the original settlers of the country. 
The grandfather of the Nadeau Brothers was born 
in Detroit, thirty miles from Monroe, in 1772, and 
although now more than 106 years old, he requires 
no assistance in his daily walks. The crew was 
organized some five or six years ago, and at once 
became famous in aquatic circles for their wonder- 
ful fast stroke, they being able to row, and keep up 
a stroke ranging from forty to fifty strokes a 
minute. When the Watkins Lake Regatta was 
first hinted at, early in the Spring, with a view of 
deciding by a series of races who should be sent to 
England to represent the United States in the 
famous regatta at Henley, the “‘ Shoe-waes’’ were 
at once put forward as strong candidates. How the 
regatta took place at the end of May is well 
known. To make the regatta as nearly like the 
Henley Regatta, a course of exactly the same 
length was surveyed. In the first test for “‘ fours” 
the “Shoe-waes’? were pitted against the 
Watkins Boat Club, of Watkins, N. Y., and the 
Floral City Boat Club, of Monroe, Mich. The result 
was an easy victory for the “ Shoes,” they rowing 
the distance in 7 minutes 3644 seconds. Previousl 
the Ata/anta four had also won its test heat in 7:22, 
which left the two crews to row a final heat to de- 
cide who should go to England. They rowed next 
day, and the ‘*‘ Shoes” won easily in 7:17%. Two 
days after they arrived in New York, aid in less 
than a week they were en route to England. In 
rowing this crew has always worn red caps, and in 
several of their races they have pulled out their 
last strokes with one hand, while waving their caps 
with the other, as they did at Henley. 

On Friday, July 5th, at two o’clock, the final heat 
for the Visitors’ Challenge Cup was rowed, the con- 
testants being the Columbia and the Hertford 
crews, each of which had won a trial heat. The 
Columbia crew got off first, and soon had the lead 
by a length, which they kept to Poplar Point, 
where they took the Hertford’s water. The Hert- 
ford crew made a spurt, but their bow oarsman 
broke down from exhaustion, and the boat ran 
ashore. The time of the heat was 8 minutes 41 
seconds. 

At 3:30 the Shoe-wae-cae-mettes and the London 
Rowing clubs began the contest for the Stewards’ 
Challenge Cup. Speculation ran high, and as the 
hour grew near for the start the Shoe-wae-cae-mettes 
were more than ever the subjects of great specula- 
tion, Americans, elated by the magnificent victory 
just won by the Columbias, backed their country- 
men heavily, and the Englishmen, although some- 
what dazed at the course events had taken, were 
enthusiastic in the display of confidence in their 
home crews. The Western crew manifested the 
same careless demeanor, and seemed to await the 
start with little apprehension as to the result. 
Joseph Nadeau, one of the Shoe-wae-cae-mette 
crew, was taken sick early in the morning, and 
just as the boat approached the Point on a spurt 
of 48 he broke down completely. His comrades, 
seeing the hopelessness of the struggle, ceased 
rowing, and thus gave the race to the ates Club 
by an easy victory. The time ot the Lundons was 
8 minutes 26 seconds. 








Jews in Vienna. 


THERE is probably no city in all Europe, or, in. 
deed, in Asia or America, which contains so many 
and so influential Jews as Vienna. They are said to 
number not far from 200,000, and they hold many 
ot the most prominent and important places in 
the community. In commerce they are very 
powerful, the trade of the capital being largely in 
their hands. Many of the leading firms are Jewish, 
and the banking business is almost entirely con- 
trolled by Jews. The press is, for the most part, 
written, managed and directed by Jews; many of 
the musicians (Vienna is nothing if not musical) are 
Jews; the restaurants and inns are kept by Jews; 
the righest men are Jews, and the prettiest women 
are Jewesses. Go where you will, to the Ring- 
strasse, the opera, the theatre, the Volksgarten, 
the Prater, the Belvedere, Schonbrunn, the beer 
gardens, the picture galleries, the treasury, up the 
Tower of St. Stephen’s, the arsenal, you will always 
find Jews; and as a rule, they are very intelligent, 
polite and pleasant. Talk of the new Jerusalem, 
it has already been discovered, founded and enjoyed 
on the banks of the Danube. 








PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


The European Conference. 


As stated elsewhere, the first sitting of the Berlin 
Congress was held June 13th, in the Radziwill Palace. 
This building, which stands in the Wilbelmstrasse, is 
the official residence of Prince Bismarck, who has re- 
cently moved there from his old quarters in the Ministry 
for Foreign Affairs. The palace was built in the begin- 
ning of the last century, from the plans of an Italian 
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architect, for the Radziwill family, in whose possession 
it remained until a few years ago, when it was bought 
by the Government. It is one of the largest saloons of 
this palace, which has been handsomely fitted up as the 
Hall of Congress. The decorations are exceedingly 
tasteful, a specially pleasing effect being produced by 
the light color admixed with gold of the carpet. In the 
centre of the room is placed the great horseshoe table, 
at which the plenipotentiaries are seated. On one side 
of the hall a room has been set apart for the secretaries 
of the various plenipotentiaries, while there are two con- 
ference rooms to which the members can withdraw for 
private consultation. On the other side of the room a 
buffet has been arranged, which leads through an open 
space to the garden and the colonnade in the rear of the 
house, On the evening of the first day a State banquet 
was given to the plenipotentiaries in the great ** White 
Saloon’ of the K6nigliche Schloss, or Royal Castle. 
when the table was arranged with great skill, and evi- 
dently with the intention to please the distinguished 
guests. Before each plenipotentiary flowers were 
artistically placed so as to represent the different 
national colors of each nation. The bouquet placed 
before the Turkish envoy represented a crescent in 
white camellias in the midst of scarlet roses. The 
Emperor does not live in the castle, his residence 
being in a comparatively modern building in the Unter 
den Linden, and the castle, excepting that portion 
which constitutes a museum, is only used on Siate 
occasions, similar to the one depicted. The “Castle,” 
as it is called, stands on the site of a former stronghold, 
built by the Elector, Friedrich II, in 1443 ; and was 
commenced in 1538 by Joachim IL, since whose time 
it has been continually improved and added to by suc- 
cessive sovereigns until 1845, when Friedrich Wilhelm 
IV. built a chapel, with a magnificent cupola, and a 
handsome terrace looking out on the Lustgarten. 


The Paris Exhibition, 


The Municipality of Paris has provided for its Exhi- 
bition quarters a remarkable structure of iron, brick, 
porcelain, and red terra-cotta, a hundred métres long, 
thirty-five wide, and seventeen métres high, its front 
looking towards the Trocadéro, In this front, sur- 
mounted with the city arms, in which a golden ship 
occupies the escutcheon shield, there is a deeply re- 
cessed and lofty doorway, ornamented with tiles of 
colored porcelain. The chief architectural feature of 
the building consists of huge square pilasters at the 
angles of the edifice, rising from the ground to above 
the roof, and terminating in decorated capitals. These 
pilasters are composed of an iron frame of perpendicu- 
lar rods filled up with earthenware slabs. The interior 
of the Paris City Pavilion, with its ornaments and con- 
tents, may be described on a future occasion. The Ita- 
lian fagade presents a series of five arches, the central 
arch being nearly twice the height and width of the 
other four arches, the whole length of this facade being 
32 métres, or 104 feet. The central arch is twofold, 
that is to say, with two concentric arches in the arch- 
way, which rises to the height of 30 feet’ The arches 
are constructed of white marble and terra-cotta ipter- 
mixed; their span is traversed, in each opening, by a 
horizontal piece of marble, in which are inserted mo- 
saics representing the portraits of illustrious Italians, 
poets, artists and historians, the arms of Italian cities, 
and other subjects; other decorations, in black and 
white, are introduced above or at the sides. The cen- 
tral arch is supported by terra-cotta pilasters and two 
pillars of stucco colored green to imitate cipollino mar- 
ble. Heavy red curtains are suspended within the 
arches, and a few statues are placed there. 


A Coolie Operatic Performance in Ceylon. 


The middie and lower castes of India, commonly 
known as “coolies,”? who are much employed on the 
coffee piantations of Ceylon, or on the estates in other 
parts of the country, are fond of indulging in a rude 
species of dramatic and musical performance, the organi- 
zation of which is encouraged by the Kanganies or 
chiefs of the gangs The Kangani usually supplies the 
theatrical properties, all that is required being a few 
yards of muslin and Turkey-red, a few sheets of goldand 
silver paper, and talc for the dresses; and a good supply 
of chalk, all the actors having to appear with white 
faces, The orchestra consists of a tom-tom, castanets, 
and a flute, and all the actors are men, it being con- 
sidered indecent for women to perform. When all is 
ready, the permission of the Perriah Doreg, or ‘* great 
master,” is asked that the play or opera may be acted 
at the Bungalow. Soon after dark the corps dramatique 
arrives, accompanied by the rest of the Coolie men and 
boys, who form the bulk of the audience, and who squat 
around upon the ground like so many huge frogs, some of 
them volunteering to hold the torches, which are made of 
dried bamboo, split and tied together in small bundles. 
The curtain, which is, perhaps, the Sunday dress of the 
Kangani’s wife, is held up hy two men, and while the 
performers behind it are putting the finishing touches 
to their toilets, a boy, representing a “‘Guru,’’ or ‘* holy 
man,” comes forward with a huge mask on his face, 
and, while dancing, sings a prelude or explanation of 
the story about to be performed. 


The Caffre War. 


A telegram of Cape news to May 29th, received by 
way of Madeira, says that the rebel chief Tini Macomo 
was captured on the 27th. He will be brought to trial 
without delay. Major Lanyon, having received rein- 
forcements from the Government, has marched to the 
relief of Griquatown, which was threatened by the na- 
tives. The latter were attacked and completely de- 
feated by Major Lanyon’s forces. A telegram of the 
same date states that the Trans-Kei is so settled that 
General Thesiger is of opinion that the Twenty-fourth 
Regiment may be removed to King William’s Town, 
and the Ninety-sixth has been left free to go to Natal to 
assist the Government there. It is said that three or 
four Gays before Sandilli narrowly escaped falling into 
the hands of the British troops The enemy were 
breaking up into small parties, and in order to prevent 
marauding the King William’s Town district was to be 
patrolled by police. Our illustration shows the manoer 
in which the Caffres are accustomed to carry their 
wounded off the field in action. Nothing certainly 
could be more primitive, yet in spite of the apparent 
harshness English officers testify that this clumsy 
handling ts done with remarkable tenderness. 


Swearing Recruits into the British 
Indian Army. 


The ceremony of swearing recruits into the British 
Indian army takes place in the presence of the whole 
regiment, formed up in three sides of a square, in the 
centre of which are the colors, borne by two jemaders, 
or native lieutenants. The pundit, or Hindoo preceptor 
of the regiment, is in attendance, accompanied by a small 
boy, bearing in his hands a small jar of water, which 
has been consecrated by the pundit. The recruits are 
marcbed up to the colors, and the pundit proceeds to 
pour some of the holy water into their right bands; 
with the left hand the recruit holds the edge of the 
color, while the oath of allegiance is read in a loud 
voice by the preceptor. This oath, which each recruit 
repeats, is to the following effect: That they will serve 
Her Majesty or her heirs, obey their superior officers, 
and go wherever they are ordered, either by land or sea, 
as it may please Her Majesty to command them. After 
the oath, the right hand is raised, and the water, or 
what little remains of it, is poured on to the turban of 
the recruit. The ceremony is usually finished with the 





National Anthem by the band. 





AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


—Virornta re-established the whipping-post 
July ist. 


—Ftoripa’s lumber products nets her over ten 
million dollars annually. 


—Awn unknown Philadelphia friend has given 
Andover Seminary $25,000. 


—Turkisn baths for horses are the latest 
novelty in New York, and the horses like them. 


—In Belgium the Roman Catholic Church re- 
ceives from the State $900,000, the Protestants $15,000, 
and the Jews $2,700. 


—lIn and about Lyons, France, 200,000 women 
and girls work from eleven to thirteen hours a day for 
an average of forty cents. 


—Ar the present time the whole number of 
Jows in Jerusalem amounts to 13,000 souls. As such 
it forms more than one-third part of the entire popula- 
tion there, and exceeds almost double the Christian 
portion, 

—A MONSTER court-martial is summoned to 
take place shortly at Odessa, when 800 functionaries 
belonging to the Russian Intendance will be tried for 
corruption. Among the accused are forty officers bear- 
ing the rank of colonel. 


—Tue number of equine births in France in 
1877 is stated to be nearly 300,000, of which a tenth 
part is thoroughbred. The French army requires 99,000 
borses when on a peace footing; the Bussian army, 
88,000; and the Austro-Hungarian army, 46,000. 


—Tus Nevada mines have heretofore yielded 
abundantly of silver, with a very small percentage of 
gold; but those of Eureka are now yielding bullion one- 
halt gold, which is reversing the general rule, The 
Comstock mines show a decrease of gold as the mines 
increase in depth. 


—A Frencu corvette has visited Fusan in 
Corea to inquire concerning a party of French mission- 
aries believed to be held in confinement in the capital. 
No satisfactory intelligence was obtained. The Corean 
officials are taking a bostile attitude and declaring them- 
selves prepared to resist an invasion. 


—Srir Garnet Wotserey provided for the use 
of the troops engaged in fighting through the dense 
obscurity of the African bush a supply of whistles 
similar to those in use by guards on lines of railway, 
and it has now been definitely decided to reintroduce 
the whistle as a portion of the equipment of British 
sergeants of fnfantry. 


—Bezr tn, which has now a population of one 
million souls, possesses no fewer than 7,200 public 
houses and cafés, being rather more than one such 
establishment to every 139 of the inhabitants) Many of 
the new beer-houses, like the Reichshalle, are gigantic 
establishments, capable of seating 500 to 1,000 guests, 
and have considerable architectural pretensions. 


—Tue famous marble quarries of Carrara, 
although they have been worked since the reign of 
Augustus, and bave furnished a steady and enormous 
supply to the whole civilized globe, seem to be inex- 
haustible. They compose an entire mountain range, 
and embrace every variety and quality of marble, from 
the coarse common kind to the statuary marble, Monte 
Crestola and Monte Sagro yielding the largest and finest 
blocks. 

—A great prehistoric burial-ground has re- 
cently been discovered at Cremmen (in the district of 
East-Havelland, Prussia), not far from Berlin. Numer- 
ous urns and ash-jars of varied form, all containing 
ashes and bones of burnt human remains, have been 
found. The urns are mostly round in shape, and stood 
some two and a half to three feet below the surface upon 
a large slab of stone; they were surrounded by round 
stones, and each was covered with a flat stone lid. The 
antiquities will all be deposited in the Provincial Museum 
ot Berlin. 


—Nrnery years have elapsed since the Austra- 
lian colony was occupied by England. The world was 
very far then from foreseeing that this territory, which 
is nearly equal to Europe in superiicies, would, in less 
than a century, contain a population of two millions and 
a half of whites, and that its annual commerce would 
amount to £85,000,000—a sum nearly equal to that of 
Great Britain at the commencement of the last century. 
The colonists, taken as a whole, possess a revenue of 
£16,000,000, and the fields which, at the time of occu- 
pation, were only peopled by kangaroos, now feed seven 
million head of cattle and sixty-three millions of sheep. 


—WIncHEsTER Hovsg, 
palatial residence of the bishop 
been occupied, after the proper transformations, as the 
headquarters of the London Fire Brigade, It is, in fact, 
the central station of the brigade, and has quarters for 
fifty-two firemen, sixteen of the largest engines, twenty 
fire-escapes, and fourteen horses, together with w k- 
shops, etc. There are now fifty fire-engine stations in 
London, besides four floating stations, 104 miles of tele- 
graph liae used by the force, three floating steam fire- 
engines, twenty-seven land steam fire-engines, ninety- 
eight hand-engines, and 406 men belonging to the 
brigade. 

—Tue attempt in England to revive the old 
sport of talconry promises to be moderately successful. 
Six trained peregrine falcons were publicly tried at 
rook-hawking a few weeks ago, at Thruxton, near An- 
dover. In spite of a high wind and occasional heavy 
showers, several good flights were obtained, and in 
most cases the quarry was killed. The perfect training 
of the birds was shown by their return to the falconer 
after a miss, the distance traversed in one instance be- 
ing fully three-quarters of a mile, It is supposed that 
if the performances of the birds were more generally 
exhibited, a few years would see the revival of falconry 
in England an accomplished fact, 


—Ar the beginning of the present year the 
British House of Lords consisted of—blood royal, 5; 
archbishops, 2; dukes, 21; marquises, 20; earls, 128; 
viscounts, 32; bishops, 25; barons, 261; or a total of 
about 25 per cert. more than at the death of George IV. 
Of the barons who responded to the first writs of sum- 
mons to Parliament, issued more than 600 years ago, 
the descendants of two only now sit in the Upper House. 
These are Lords Hastings and De Ros, the baronies of 
both dating from 1264 The surviving peerages which 
were creations of the fourteenth century are 4; of the 
fifteenth century, 7; of the sixteenth, 12; of the seven- 
teenth, 35; and of the eighteenth, 95. . The remainder 
are the creations of the present century. 


—aA CORRESPONDENT is prompted by the ques- 
tion to inform the public of a practice which prevails in 
convents and other Catholic institutions in this country, 
and is almost unknown to those outside the walla. All 

led pos stamps are saved and sent to mission- 
aries of the faith in China who buy with those worthless 
scraps of paper infants who would ot ise be de- 
stroyed in accordance with the custom of the more de- 
graded Chinese, The many colored stamps are used for 
the decoration of walls, etc., by the ingenious Orientals, 
and are valued so highly that one hundred of them will 
buy a baby whose parents have doomed it to death. 
The little ones thus purchased are gathered into asyluma, 
and reared in accordance with the laws and customs of 
Christian civilization. 
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A CHILD’S STORY. 
\ TITH rosy cheeks and golden hair 
And joyous smile, just turned of three, 


He came and said that he must tell 
A tale to the 


“Three little people,’ so he spoke, 

** Went out to seek for God above, 

And two of them were Faith and Hope, 
The other Love. 


They wandered near, they wandered far, 

But pever found the God they sought, 

Aud Faith and Hope were lost and gone 
And came to naught.”’ 


I asked of Love, and where was he? 
“QO mother, be is strong to bear; 
He siruggled on to God at last— 

He now is there. 


And I must go, and I must play.” 

He danced away with laughing eyes, 

Blue as the glacier’s sapphire depths, 
Or Summer skies. 


But in my brain the baby tale 

Reiterated o’er and o’er, 

As if it were the last true word 
Of this sad hour. 


O hope deferred! O faltering faith! 

Weak forces doomed to droop and die, 

Not yours to find man’s mystic God, 
Now or eteruaily, 


In Love, as yet but faintly known, 

Lies all the future of our kind; 

Cling to him, that on some far shore, 
Faith, Hope, ye find. 


ROY’S WIFE 
G. J. WHYTE-MELVILLE. 


CHAPTER XXI.—THE GIRL HE LEFT BEHIND HIM. 


LIEUTENANT in the Royal Navy, by no 
A means laid on the shelf, could have but few 

opportunities of ingratiating himself with a 
young lady in that class for which the amusements 
of a London season constitute the great business of 
life during four months of everyyear. The fact of 
her being an heiress, and only daughter, seemed 
but to place her more completely out of reach; and 
Collingwood Brail, walking pensively home to 
Corner Street, bad the good sense to tell himself 
that, for all its romance, this late vision of love in 
the azaleas must henceforth be looked back to as a 
dream. 

The image of that handsome, high-bred girl, in 
her light summer-dress, herself so like a flower, 
would haunt him for years, That could not be 
helped. He would think of her when he walked 
the deck, keeping his watches in the golden tropical 
nights, while topsails and courses were bleached in 
the moonlight, and the ship almost steered herself, 
smooth and easy,on an even keel. Yes, there 
could be no harm in thinking of her at all times 
and seasons, in harbor or at sea, always the last 
thing before going to sleep when he turned in. 
She would never know it. What matter? A 
man must do his ry | according to his rating, fore 
and aft, below and aloft. It was no use whining ! 
As for getting spliced to such an angel, he might 
as well expect to be a rear-admiral in next week’s 
Gazette. No. He must stick to his profession, 
and make up his mind not to see Miss Bruce again. 

But on his table lay a smvoth, glazed card, such 
as he disrespectfully termed an “ invite to a hop,” 
setting forth, in polite language, that Mrs. Light- 
foot would be at home the same evening at ten 
o'clock, with the word “ dancing’? added in fine 
Italian characters, lest visitors should be taken 
unawares. He had no earthly reason to suppose 
that this hospitable lady numbered Miss Bruce 
among her acquaintance ; but after “ holding on,” 
as he called it, in profound reflection for five 
minutes, he rang the bell, ordered his pumps to be 
polished up to the nines, and hardened his heart to 


0. 
. Mrs. Phipps, who had herself starched and 
folded his white neckcloth, inspected him critic- 
ally before she let him out, observing, with her 
usual freedom, that “if the young ladies didn’t 
flock round this handsome sailor like flies to a 
jam-pot, they was a good deal changed since her 
ony, and changed moreover for the worse !” 

‘ortune, while captious and uncertain, is so far 
a woman that she favors those who trust her 
without reserve. Before young Brail had been 
five minutes in the dancing-room, Miss Bruce en- 
tered it with her chaperonne, and, to the credit of 
our blue-jacket be it said, he hesitated not one 
moment, but, like the gallant tar immortalized in 
verse : 

“ He stepped up unto her, and made a congee, 

Aod axed of her pardon for makin’ of so free,” 


leading her off in triumph to a quadrille, which, 
on first acquaintance, is perhaps a more eligible 
dance than a waltz. 

Modest and unassuming, Collingwood Brail 
was by no means shy. Like most of his profes- 
sion, he had plenty of self-confidence, of self- 
consciousness none atall. Miss Bruce, rather tired 
of the conventional dandy, who may or may not 
be amusing, but is invariably egotistical, found 
her new admirer a most agreeable partner; so 
much so that she consented to accompany him to 
the tea-room, unconsciously riveting his fetters 
with the slim white hand she ungloved while 
giving him a buneh of film and gossamer, that 
représented fan and handkerchief, to hold in his 
own. These little graces completely finished him. 
She had made him fast now with a double turn, 
and from that moment Mrs. Lightfoot’s ball, its 
lustres, music and decorations, with ali his other 
partners, ceased to have any intrinsic value what- 
ever, rendered precious only as contributing to 
the vreater glorification of Miss Bruce. 

She danced with him once more after supper, 
and in that blissful measure he contrived to make 
himself acquainted with her tastes and usual 
haunts; but his leave was nearly out, and he onl 
met her again, by one of those accidents whic 
happen so often, at the Royal Academy, after 

ing that exhibition for three mortal hours, 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 


| till his head swam and his eyes ached, while hat 
and boots felt so tight that he could scarcely bear 
to keep them on. Hete she gave him a moment 
of intense happiness by stopping before a sea- 
| piece, ordering him to explain its details, and 
professing an interest in everything pertaining to 
ships or sailors that set his pulses tingling with 
delight. Such confidential interviews fleet only 
too fast, but he managed to hint that those who 
went to sea carried with them many sweet memo- 
ries from the shore; and though she looked down 
and made no answer, she seemed to think they 





| left behind them pleasing recollections in their 
| turn. 
While he walked along Viccadilly, he felt as if 


he had hazarded a declaration in form ; but catch- 


ing sight of her sweet face, half an hour later, in 


| an open carriage bowling through the Park, a chill 


crept round his heart with the conviction that 
after all they lived in separate worlds, and that 
when out of sight he was no more to her than the 
crossing-sweeper in the street. 

There are hot and cold fits in these maladies, both 
equally unreasonable. It is strange that the more 
experience men acquire in such matters, the less 
subject are they to attacks of diflidence and de- 
spondency, estimating their chances of winning 
in an inverse ratio to their own value and appreci- 
ation of the prize. In the first flush of manhood, 
they believe no woman thinks them worth looking 
at; in the decline of middle age, they fancy them- 
selves objects of interest and admiration to all. 
My own observation leads me to conclude that in 
love-making, as in other hazardous amusements, 
confidence is a prime element of success. A rider 
should leap without misgiving to the saddle, a 
swimmer trust himself fearlessly to the wave; 
and he who would advance in the good graces of 
a lady, old or young, must be persuaded of his 
eventual success—above all, must spare her the 
exertion of meeting him half-way. However 
premature the advances of an admirer, no woman 
is quite taken so much by surprise as she would 
have him think. 

But Mr. Brail’s captain was one of those smart 
officers who insist on duty being dene; and within 
twenty-four hours of our young lieutenant’s visit 
to the Academy he had touched his hat to Her 
Majesty's Se and reported himself 
“come on board,” with little chance of setting 
foot on English ground again till the ship was 
paid off. He might not have revisited London 
during the whole time she remained in commis- 
sion, but that he was allowed to volunteer for the 
Arctic Expedition, and, on being transferred to 
the Aurora, made another trip to the metropolis 
for completion of his kit. Of course he put up 
in Corner Street, and equally of course he so dis- 
posed his leisure as to meet Miss Bruce more than 
once, perhaps two er three times, always in rooms 
full of people, and vigilantly guarded by her 


friends. It was love-making under difficulties, I 
admit. ‘A cat,” they say, “ may look at a king,” 


but she must not stare too often or too long; and 
poor pussy would soon be made to know her place 
if her eyes expressed half the affectionate ad- 
miration she felt. I B page these two young 
ople never exchanged a word that might not 
io been entered on the ship’s log, and yet each 
was conscious of some mysterious interest in com- 
mon—some vague and delightful illusion, shared 
by the other, and forming the happiness of both. 

Once he plucked up courage to ask for a flower 
—forty people were looking on—and she refused. 
“I should like to give you something better,” she 
murmured, with a glance over her bouquet that 
was well worth all the posies ever gathered in a 

arden ; and from that momenta faint ray of hope 
Sooen to tremble in the darkness, like the false 
dawn he had so often welcomed in his morning- 
watch, because he knew it was a sure fore- 
runner of day. Their farewell, half an hour later, 
sounded commonplace enough. 

“Good-by, Miss Bruce! I shall not see you 
again before I sail.” 

“No, indeed! I am so sorry for you, Mr. 
Brail. How cold you will be. Good-by!” 

But as cold as it was in latitude 84°, he con- 
trived to keep that farewell warm in his heart, be- 
cause of the wistful look that accompanied it, and 
a little tremble in its accents detected by no ear 
but his own. 


and warm, pointed at wherever he went as one of 
a handful of heroes, proudly conscious that he had 
done his duty, and delighted to look inthe homely, 
honest face of his hostess once again. 

“So you came to see me /first!’’ said Mrs. 
Phipps, in a tone of exceeding triumph, when she 
had pushed her visitor by main force into her own 
particular chair. ‘“ Not before your mother ? — 
now, don’t say it. I know you better than that,” 

“My mother was on the jetty when I came 
ashore,” he answered, laughing. ‘I had the 
greatest difficulty in preventing her from treating 
the boat’s crew with new rum, and making every 
man-jack of them beastly drunk !”’ 

“Have you brought her to London? Why 
didn't she come here?” 

‘* Because | left her at home. I am going back 
in a day or two, but I was bound to get to London 
at once. I didn’t even go round by Nether- 
Warden to see the old ladies, I was in such a 
precious hurry to shake you by the hand.”’ 

Mrs. Phipps wiped her eyes. So conclusive a 
mark of friendship could not but be gratifying, and 
no doubt the lieutenant was sincere, not in the 
least suspecting that he hankered after London 
because he learned from his aunt’s letters that the 
usual inmates of Warden-Towers had gone to 
town for the season. 

** You'll take some tea, my dear?” continued 
Mrs. Phipps, full of affectionate hospitality. “It 
will be made directly the kettle boils. Nelly! 
Nelly !” she continued, Grewing up the window 
of the glass case in which Mrs. John sat over her 
accounts, “‘ you're wanted in the parlor this minute. 
Never mind the washing-book just now. Here’s 
somebody come to see you that’s dropped from the 
clouds !’ 

Mrs. John’s heart made a great jump, and then 
stood still. She was white to the fi as she 
emerged from her hiding-place, and her knees 





so shook that she could with difficulty stand 
upright. lt was wonderful how quickly she re- 


And now be was back in England, hearty, safe, | 
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covered her composure, when, on entering her 
aunt’s sitting-room, the Arctic navigator grasped 
her cordially by the hand. Even to herself the 
greeting she offered seemed cold and restrained. It 
needed a strong effort to conceal her disappoint- 
ment and infuse a little heartiness into her tone. 

She had expected something so ditferent! A sad, 
forgiving face, loving, reproachful, yet more in 
sorrow than in anger, and a husband's arms open 
to take her back in silent welcome to his heart and 
home. 

The sailor only thought she looked worn, 
worried, and in weak health, attributing her pale 
cheeks to a London atmosphere, and deciding that 
she wanted nothing to set her up again but a good 
long cruise in the country for change of air. 

“Why, Miss Burton!’ he exclaimed, with 
friendly interest and concern, “‘ you've not been ill, 
have you? Handsome you always were, and 
always will be, but, my dear young lady, what 
have you done to lose all your roses since I saw 
you last ?”’ 

“You must not call me Miss Burton,” she re- 
plied, with the ghost of asmile. “ I go by the name 
of John now—Mrs. John—do you think it pretty ? 
Hasn't auntie told you I got married while you 
were at sea ?”’ 

“ Married !’”” he repeated. ‘ Spliced! you take 
away my breath! And yet,’’ he added, gallantly, 
‘* ] don’t know why I should be surprised, except at 
your finding anybody good enough. Well, I hope 
you are very happy, and I’m sure I wish you joy 
with all my heart !” 

He took both her hands, and wondered to feel 
them lie so cold and listless in his own. 

Nelly had plenty of courage. Her frank, open 
disposition made her only too ready to take the 
bull by the horns, and it was her nature to trust a 
friend without reserve. 

“ Mr. Brail,” said she, “ joy does not come by 
wishing, and whether it’s our own fault or not, ver 
few of us seem meant to be happy in this world. 1 
am married, as I told you. I can’t bring myself 
to wish it undone, and yet I know it would have 
been better to remain as I was. I had rather hear 
your adventures than talk of myself. Now sit 
down again in that easy-chair till aunt comes back 
with the tea, and tell me about the North Pole— 
wasn’t it very cold ?” 

He could not help laughing. 

“Cold! yes, of course it was cold, else there 
wouldn’t be such a lot of ice. It’s very odd, since 
I came ashore everybody has asked me the same 
question, I feel sure my aunts will want to know 
if I wore flannel next my skin, and had my bed 
warmed every night! Cold and lime-juice, lime- 
juice and cold, that’s all a landsman can make of 
the expedition. Good things in their way, but a 
man may have a surfeit of both.” 

‘We heard you had too much of one and too 
little of the other,” said Nelly, who sometimes 
read a morning paper, chiefly, I believe, to see if 
Mr. Roy was mentioned in the fashionable intelli- 
gence.’ 

““Ah! now you want me to tell tales out of 
school! Don’t you believe what you see in the 
newspapers, Miss Burton—I beg your pardon, 
Mrs. John. There’s many a lubber sits in a warm 
room with a pen in his hand professing to teach 
me my duty two thousand miles off in a gale of 
wind on a lee-shore, and all the while it would 
puzzle him to take a Thames wherry from London 
to Southwark! When I see a statement in print, 
my first impression is not to believe a word of it.” 

Nelly stared—never having considered the great 
invention of civilization from this point of view, 
but felt inclined to agree with the outspoken sea- 
man, nevertheless, 

““T’ll believe all you tell me,” she observed, 
‘only begin atonce. Aunt will be here with the 
tea in five minutes, and l’ve heard nothing yet.” 

“ First, will you answer me a question / 

** Of course, if I can.’’ 

“Is there much going on just now in the way 
of—in the way of—well, gayety, I suppose you 
call it, Mrs. John P—dances and parties, and that 
kind of thing ?” 

‘Tam the last person to ask,” she answered, 
balf-surprised, half-amused. “ I can give you the 
Morning Post, if you like, and you can see for 
yourself. You may believe the fashionable column, 
though it is in print.” 

“ All right, he said. ‘ Now I'll be as good 
as my word. 1 am ready to tell you everything 
you want to know.” 

While he spoke, Mrs. Phipps entered the room, 
followed by a maid with a well-spread tray, and 
the account of the Arctic expedition was deferred 
until after tea. 





CHAPTER XXII.—CIRCB, 


HE Royston butcher, a prosperous person, who 

generally owns a trotter, has driven away 
from the back premises of the Grange with a well- 
pleased smile. The baker also, a churchwarden 
and a man of mark in the parish, has shouldered 
his basket, and returned to his ovens at peace with 
all mankind. One or two shopkeepers from the 
neighboring market-town have been paid their 
bills in full, finding, much to their contentment, 
that the housekeeper is satisfied with a smaller 
douceur than they were prepared to give. Mrs. 
Mopus, they opine, is an excellent woman of busi- 
ness, methodical, clear-headed; quite the lady in 
dress and manners, with a proper sense of that 
live-and-let-live system which seems so advantage- 
ous to the profits of their respective trades. Mr. 
Roy leaves everything to her management: she 
understands economy thoroughly, and is not above 
the duties of her place. 

These would seem more onerous than might be 
supposed, in the absence of the family, and conse- 
quent diminution of weekly expenditure. ‘They 
confine Mrs. Mopus for hours together, as she sits 
over her desk in the attitude of a child learning to 
write, trying steel pens one after another with a 
degree of care and precision that appears super- 
fluous for so easy a task as the adding-up 4 column 
of figures in a book. : 

“It’s a difficult job,” says she, stretching her 
fingers, cramped with long-continued effort; “ but 

ave mastered it at last. 1 don’t think you 
would know one writing from the other yourself, 
my fine madam, and Im sure Mr. Roy wouldn't, 
even if he should take it into his simple head to 








audit his own accounts, a thing he has never done 
but twice since I’ve been with him. ‘That man 
was born to be put upon. If I didn’t make my 
profit of him, another would!” 

Then she drew from a drawer a sheet of note- 
paper on which were a few lines of directions for 
the repair of table-linen, written in Mrs. Roy's 
clear running-hand, and compared it with her own 
imitation, ‘The latter was an exact counterpart of 
its original; and so well had Mrs. Mopus suc- 
ceeded in her dishonest undertaking, that she had 
taught herself to falsify, without fear of detection, 
entries and figures in the house-books which Mrs, 
Roy, till the day of her departure, had scrupulously 
kept with her own hand. She expected to reap no 
small harvest from her ingenuity when her master 
came to settle these; and was enabled, therefore, 
to discharge the tradesmen’s bills with a liberality 
that astonished them, both on Mr. Roy’s account 
and her own. 

She had received a letter from him to say that 
he would be home on the morrow, but only for a 
few hours, to look round the place, pay bills, and 
leave her some money to go on with. Business in 
town, he wrote, obliged him to return by the even- 
ing train; and Mrs. Mopus, keen-sighted enough 
when her own interests were concerned, trembled 
lest this business should mean overtures of recon- 
ciliation with his wife. 

‘* Not if 1 know it!” she muttered, shutting her 
desk with a vicious snap. ‘It has been ‘ pull 
devil, pull baker,’ ever since she first came into our 
house, with her cool, commanding airs and mean, 
prying ways. It will be strange if I can’t pull 
hardest yet. I am up to your tricks, my lady. I 
can see through you as if you was made of glass ; 
and the day you walk in at the front door, 1 walk 
out at the back! But that day will never come — 
don’t think it! Other people can turn gentlemen 
round their fingers besides you; and it’s strange if 
Mr. Roy don’t believe just whatever I please. 
Dear, dear! if I had only been ten years younger, 
I could have made a fool of him as well as any 
lady in the land !”’ 

He was making a fool of himself, at present, 
without even the excuse of downright earnest for 
his extravagances. Resolving every morning to 
break off his intimacy with Lady Jane, and calling 
on her every afternoon, he was yet tortured by a 
hankering after the wife who had left his house, 
while pride and indecision alike forbade his aiming 
at a better understanding, and he scorned even to 
inquire whether she was in London or not. 

Her ladyship, too, had become quite captious. 
There is nothing a woman accepts so readily as a 
false position ; nothing that, after she has tried it, 
irritates her so much. 

“What do I care for the world’s opinion, if I 
have only got you!’ Though somewhat reckless, 
does not the sentiment seem noble, generous, self- 
sacrificing ? How much less sweet is the same 
voice in a month or two, when it protests, “‘ You 
have no consideration—no proper feeling. One 
cannot be too careful, when everybody is watching, 
and you have no right to show me up !” 

What Lady Jane wanted, as she told herself, 
was that Mr. Roy should put away his wife, and 
marry her out of hand. To talk of its being im- 
possible was all nonsense! Did not people, we all 
knew, get divorces every day? This she was justi- 
fied in expecting, and with less than this she 
would not be satisfied. If Mr. Roy had neither 
courage nor ability to take so decided a part, there 
was but one alternative: she must give him up, 
brave the covert sneers of her friends—who, while 
applauding her prudence, would infer that he had 
got tired of her—and resolve never to see him 
again! She did not half likethe notion. How 
dull her afternoons would be without him; and if 
she wanted to be taken to the play, she must be 
taken by somebody else! Her ladyship rather 
prided herself on constancy, and was beginning to 
tancy, with admirable self-deception, that she had 
been in love with Mr, Roy all her life. 

These conflicting feelings, this consciousness of 
insincerity, or, rather, what we may term half- 
heartedness, was bad for the tempers of both. The 
one thought the other exacting, the other not only 
thought, but said, she was ill-used. The gentle- 
man grew silent, the lady spiteful. On a certain 
evening, while shivering together in a chilly 
cloak-room, they almost came to open rupture ; 
and though the Latin poet tells us that lovers’ 
quarrels are a renewal ot love, Cupid in London is 
age impatient of punishment. If you 
whip this little unbreeched boy too smartly, he is 
apt to run away and take refuge with some- 

y else! 

The most permanent attachments are those of 
which the stream glides smooth and silent. Cus- 
tom sits comfortably by the drawing-room fire 
long after seatiment has been turned out of doors 
into the street. If 1 wanted a lady to care for me, 
she should hear of me very much and see me very 
little ; for you must keep your hawk hungry when 
you would have her stoop freely to the lure. I 
should never come near her unless prepared to be 
agreeable; and though true as steel, of course, 
would not let her feel too certain of her dominion 
while I was out of sight. Above all, I should 
avoid such scenes as the following, which were 
now enacted by Lady Jane and her old admirer al- 
most every day. 

“Where did you go last night when you left 
here ?—straight home? ” 

“No. It was too early for bed, and I went on 
to smoke a cigar at my club.’ 

“ Nowhere between ?” 

“ Well, I just looked in at Lady Pandora’s; but 
I don’t think I staid five minutes.’’ 

‘‘ Lady Pandora! That odious woman! When 
you know I detest her! The only person in our 
own set that I positively refuse to visit. And it 
was miles out of your way. You must have had 
some attraction ?”’ 

“ What attraction could I have? She has asked 
me regularly for every one of her Tuesdays, so | 
walked in, made my bow, and walked out again. 
Why shouldn’t I P” 

“Oh! of course, I have no right to object, 
neither can it matter to me, one way or the other. 
I dare say you found it very pleasant. Who was 
there ?” 

“The Morning Post will tell you that. All 
London, 1 should thiak, except yourself. A thou- 
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sand woman, each with a train seven feet long. 
There wasn’t much standing-room.” 

‘“* Was the Sphinx one of them? I don’t care 
about the other nine hundred and ninety-nine.” 

Now, the Sphinx—so called from her magnifi- 
cent bust, classical features, and exceeding taci- 
turnity—was a young lady recently arrived in 
London from the United States. 

For more than a year it had been the fashion to 
admire everything American; and the Sphinx 
found a series of triumphs waiting for her in Bel- 
gravia that she could never have experienced in 
New York. Lady Jane, with considerable in- 
genuity of self-torture, had chosen to fancy that 
this lately imported beauty wanted to captivate 
Mr. Roy. 

“ Of course she was,” answered that gentleman, 
rather nervously ; for, like the rest of his sex, he 
dreaded the commencement of a row. “I defy 
you to go anywhere without meeting the Sphinx— 
as large as life, in a new dress from Paris, just 
unpacked, worth ever so many thousand dollars, 
and cut down to low-water mark at least !” 

“You can’t turn it off like that! You may as 
well admit that you went to Lady Pandora’s on 
purpose to meet her. Don’t flatter yourself I 
care, It’s only of a piece with everything else.” 


(To be continued.) 








SCENES IN SUN-LANDS. 


By Mrs. Frank LEstiz. 





SPONGES-——-THE SPONGE TRADE OF NASSAU. 


MONG the articles most freely offered to the 
4 probable money-spender in Nassau, whether 
in the porch of the hotel, upon the streets, or in the 
shops, are sponges, generally sold in a string of a 
dozen or so, sometimes in bunches of two or three, 
but seldom singly. The unwary purchaser of 
branch coral is recommended to pack it in waste 
sponge, the best dressing for land is sponge-clip- 
pings, and a very springy and pleasant bed was 
said to be a sponge-mattress. A brief experience 
of this sort of thing induces the soul thirsting for 
knowledge to demand: 

‘* Do sponges grow in these waters, then?” 

And the reply is, enthusiastically : ‘‘ Yes.’ 

Desiring some more exact information, we applied 
to our never-weary friend, the consul, who at once 
referred us to a large sponge-factory, so called, 
where we might witness the whole simple opera- 
tion of converting the dwelling of the unfortunate 
sponge-maker into the marketable and useful 
sponge, as seen on every dressing-table. 

Accordingly, on a lovely crisp February day, with 
the thermometer standing at 78°, we were ushered 
into a cool airy office, where we rested for a 
moment, and then passed through into a great 
rambling yard, with a big bonanza-tree in one 
corner and a mass of dirty bits of sponge lying 
around its roots; and the agreeable proprietor of 
the establishment, Mr. Matsell, who accompanied 
us, assured us that no better nourishment could be 
provided not only for bonanzas, but any other 
vegetable life, than this sponge-waste regularly 
sold from this yard as compost. 

At the lower end of the yard stood a large, open 
shed, but as we walked towards it two great gates 
in the high wail of the yard swung open and dis- 
played a poor little donkey, his nose thrust against 
the panels, his tiny hoofs set wide apart, and an air 
of desperate determination pervading his entire 
frame ; behind him was a cart, small as to its 
foundation, but spreading outward and upward ina 
sort of lattice-frame like that seen upon wagons 
for the transportation of barrels, chairs and such 
light wares at home. 

This frame was filled and piled with sponges of 
various sizes and complexions, and upon these 
were balanced four or five of the shapeless panier- 
baskets of the country also filled with sponges, the 
whole load bearing comparison to the motive 
power as the ocean does to the moon that draws it. 

With much negro vocileration and cracking of 
whips, the big load and little donkey staggered 
into the yard; the gates were shut, and the cart 
finally backed into the open shed, where the 
sponges were thrown upon a big heap already 
there, the whole damp mass giving out a powerful 
odor of ether. A dozen of negroes perched in, 
upon and around, this mound—some unloading, 
some carrying the baskets to an inner room, and 
some with shears, big and ominous as those of Fate, 
beginning to clip and trim the sponges into a sym- 
metrical shape, the pieces clipped away going to 
the mass of ‘* waste ’’ for compost or packing pur- 
poses. 

While watching this process, we asked and ob- 
tained from the proprietor an exhaustive account 
of the mode of obtaining the sponges in this 
locality. 

They are found most plentifully upon the reefs 
around the out-islands of the Bahamas—very few 
around Nassau. The fishers go out for them in 
sail-boats, towing a skiff or canoe, and, arrived at 
the hunting-ground, the operator steps into the 
canoe, paddles to a promising point, and with a 
water-glass takes an observation of the field. In 
his other hand he holds a hook, or, more properly, 
a trident, and with this, still looking through the 
water-glass, he seizes upon the sponges, tears them 
from their bed, and soon loads his little boat to its 
utmost capacity, when he returns to the larger 
craft to deposit his load. 

No diving for sponges is practiced in this locality, 
except by small boys for the amuscwent ot visitors 
to the sea-garden and similar spots. When q full 
cargo is thus obtained, it is taken to the beach and 
spread upon the sand in an exposed position, to 
allow the sponges to die, as it is called; for no- 
thing can be done with the house until its unfor- 
tunate master is dispossessed, and he is so thor- 
oughly intrenched in the wails of his own creation 
that only starvation can reach him. About three 
days of dry sunshine about finishes the matter, and 
at the end of that time the lifeless sponges are 
placed in a ‘‘ cruel,”’ or open pen, upon the shore, 
and ata point between low and high-tide marks. 
Here the water washing in and out nearly cleanses 
the sponges in a few days, after which they are 
examined and the remains of the meat beaten and 
shaken ont, the last process before loading them 
into carts such as we had seen, and bringing them 
to the factory. 

By the time that this minute description was 
over, the little donkey had traveled away with his 
empty cart, and the clippers, seated around the 
mound of sponges, had fallen into a sort ot rhythmic 
chant, accented by the clash of the great shears, 


There we left them, and, traveling over and through 
the tringes of the mountains, proceeded into the 
inner shed, where our host paused in the midst of 
various heaps of sponge and oracularly began: 

**T suppose, ladies and gentlemen, you want to 
know all about those sponges? Well, there are rine 
varieties of them; these, ranging upwards, are: 1. 
Grass sponge; 2. Yellow- grass sponge; 3. Dog- 
head ; 4. Hard dog-head ; 5. Fine hard dog-head ; 
6. Cloth; 7. Reef; 8. Velvet; 9, Sheep’s wool. 
This is the poorest and coarest of all,’’ continued 
he, picking up a “grass sponge’? resembling a 
small grove of separate little bushes, joined loosely 
at a common base. ‘‘ Used mostly for packing and 
oiling the different parts of the steam-engines and 
such work, They are not strong enough for other 
uses; in fact, none of the three grades of grass 
sponges are very valuable. These dog-heads are 
rather better, you see,” continued he, picking up, 
examining, and rather scornfully throwing down a 
coarse, but more highly developed sponge from the 
fourth of the great heaps of sponges, between 
which we were passing, ‘‘and they get tirmer and 
closer with every grade until the fine hard dog-head 
answers very well for stable purposes—washing 
horses and carriages and such like business. These 
cloth sponges are better, however, and then come 
the three grades ot reef sponges, which we will see 
up-stairs.’ 

Passing out of the shed into the breezy yard, we 
found a quantity of the new wet sponges laid out to 
dry and bleach a little in the sun before packing, 
and again noticed the strong odor of ether exhaling 
from them. Climbing some out-of-door stairs, we 
came to several low-browed rooms opening into 
each other, all filled with assorted heaps of the finer 
grades of sponges, ending with the velvet, which 
strongly resembled that fabric, and the sheep’s 
wool, which are the finest and best sponges pro- 
duced upon the Bahama reefs and adapted for 
toilet purposes, although, as our cicerone candidly 
stated, the sponges of the Mediterranean, known as 
Turkey sponges, are far more valuable than any of 
these, bringing trom fifty to seventy-five cents per 
pound in the market where these sell at from twelve 
to fifteen cents. 

Having seen, discussed and studied the nine 
varieties of sponges as fully as possible, we were 
again led down-stairs to see the process of packing 
and baling them for market. 

This is done in a screw-press of twelve-horse 
power, on either side of which we were stationed 
in coigns of vantage, while two strapping negroes 
brought in a basket heaped with velvet sponges of 
various sizes, and prepared to baie them. The 
sides of the press, as we were shown, are composed 
of movable boards, and these were now removed 
and a square of tow-cloth smoothly laid at the bot- 
tom upon the floor; the boards are then replaced, 
and one neg, plunging head and shoulders into 
the press, carefully lays and packs the sponges 
which the other tosses in, until the press is quite 
filled; another square of bagging is laid over the 
top, and the screw is worked by horizontal bars 
until these reach tle top of the tirst boards forming 
tne sides of the press; these are then removed and 
more pressure applied, until the tops of the next 
boards are reached, when these are removed, and 
80 on until the last two or three are taken away at 
once, and the sponges discovered compressed into 
an almost solid mass as firm to the touch as a well- 
packed bale of cotton; the cloth at the bottom is 
then turned up and that at the top turned down, 
the two meeting and enveloping in a neat fold, 
which is sewed around with twine. One of the men 
then produces some lengths of small rope and a 
needle or bodkin, some two feet in length, threaded 
with fine cord, which is knotted to the end of the 
rope ; one operator then pushes the bodkin through 
a@ groove cut in the board forming the bottom 
of the press, and his companion receiving it 
draws he rope through, and returns tthe bodkin 
through a groove in the board, still tirmly screwed 
down, at the top of the bale; the first man thus 
having both ends of the rope at his own side of the 
bale knots them firmly, cuts off the rope, and then re- 
peats the operation through a second set of grooves 
at the other end of the bale; the screw is then re- 
versed, the upper board removed and the square, 
solid, symmetrical package is rolled aside to make 
place for another. Most of these sponges are sent 
to the United States, principally to New York, and 
very few go to England. 








GENERAL FITZ JOHN PORTER’S CASE. 
HE Board constituted by the President for the 
rehearing of the case of General Fitz John 

Porter—consisting of Major-General J. M. Scho- 
field, Brigadier-General A. H. Terry, Colonel G. W. 
Getty, with Major Asa B. Gardner, Judge-Advo- 
cate, Recorder—convened at West Point, June 24th, 
General Porter, as will be remembered, was 
Cashiered and dismissed from the United States 
service in January, 1863, on the finding of a court- 
martial that he had been guilty of disobeying the 
orders of General Pope, his superior officer, while 
in front of the enemy at Warrenton, Va., in August, 
1862. It was claimed that in consequence of this 
disobedience the battle of ‘‘the second Bull Run” 
was lost by the Federal forces. General Porter 
has uniformly insisted that injustice was done 
him, and finally it was ordered that a Board should 
be convened ‘‘ to examine, in connection with the 
record of the trial by court-martial of Major-General 
Porter, such new evidence relating to the merits of 
said case as is now on file in the War Department, 
together with such other evidence as may be pre- 
sented to said Board, and to report, with the 
reasons for their conclusion, what action, if any, in 
their opinion, justice requires should be taken on 
said application, by the President.” 

The Board occupies a room of the Military 
Academy Building at West Point. The three mem- 
bers of the Court sit on one side of a table, with the 
appellant and his counsel facing them on the right, 
and the Recorder on the left. The four sides of the 
room are lined with seats for the spectators. Gen- 
eral Porter is represented by Messrs. Jolin C. Bullitt, 
ot Philadelphia, and Joseph H. Choate and Anson 
Maltby, ot Sew York. The case was opened by 
Mr. Maltby, who read at length from documents 
bearing on the case. At a subsequent period Gen- 
eral Porter addressed the Board, insisting that he 
could establish his innocence of all wrong in the 
matters under review. The case will occupy some 
weeks, and it is understood that among the witnesses 
to be examined are General Longstreet and other 
distinguished Confederate commanders. 

The Court will also consider the case of ex-Sur- 
geon-General William A. Hammond. The charge 
against Dr. Hammond was dereliction of duty, and 
some years ago he was convicted by general court- 
martial and dismissed. It is claimed that he was 
erroneously convicted, and this Board is to review 
the proceedings of the court-martial and to report 
the result to the President, who is authorized to 
annul and set aside the findings and sentence of 
the court-martial if, atter such review, he shall deem 





it right and proper to do so; and this Board will 
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render to the President their opinion as to the 
previous findings and sentence. General Hammond, 
it is understood, submits his case on the record of 
the proceedings of the general court-martial itself. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE 


In Yucatan and Honduras musk is extracted from 
alligators.) Their fat is used for oil, and their skin for 
shoe-leather, 


Sir William Gull advises those fatigued from over- 
work to eat raising rather than to drink wine or alco- 
holic drinks, 

The Social Science Association of Great Britain, of 
which Lord Aberdeen is President, will hold its next 
annual congress at Cheltenham in October. 


Malachite Green is a new dye formed by the action 
of benzo-trichloride on methyl-aniline in the presence 
of metallic salts. It does not change color on the 
application of heat. 


Several Instances of the spontaneous rupture or ex- 
plosion of toughened glass have been reported recently. 
Professor Ricard says that a child's drinking-glass broke 
in pieces a sbort time ago witbout any apparent cause, 


M. Favre says there are more than 3,000,000 persons 
in France affected with Daltonism—that disease of the 
eye which prevents the person troubled with it from 
distinguishing colors The number of color-biind wo- 
men is to that of men as one to ten. 


Galvanized Lron for Roofing.—Zinc-coated sheet-iron 
does not wear out from oxidation, and does not crum- 
ble, as does sheet-tin, from the repeated contraction and 
expansion produced by changes of temperature. In 
Vienna and Prague the manufacture of this roofing 
material is a growing industry. 


Improvements in Tanning.—An Italian chemist, 
Signor Paesi, proposes to substitute for the tanning- 
bath, in the manufacture of leather, a solution in water 
of perchloride of iron and common salt. Hides may be 
tanned, according to this process, in from five to six 
months. Moreover, the perchloride of iron, being a 
powerful disinfectant, does away with many objection- 
able features of the tanning business as hitherto con- 
ducted. 

The Scintillation of Stars continues to occupy M. 
Moutigny’s attention; and in a recent paper to the 
Belgium Academy he discusses a series of observations 
which seem fully to demonstrate that stars, the spectra 
of which are characterized by dark bands and black 
lines, sciutillate less than stars with fine and numerous 
spectral lines, and much less than those the spectra of 
which present only a few of the principal lines. 


Confirmation of the Germ Theory of Disease.—The 
truth of the germ theory of disease would seem to be 
demonstrated, at least with regard to one disease—splenic 
fever—by the researches of Dr. Koch. In cases of this 
disease there accumulates in the blood and tissues, but 
especially in the spleen, a peculiar kind of bacteria— 
Bacillus anthracis. On inoculating animals with fluid 
containing either the bacilli themselves or their sperms, 
Dr. Koch produced all the phenomena of splenic fever. 


Electric Conductivity of Solutions.—M. F. Soeusen 
has presented to the Swedish Academy the results of 
his experiments on the electric conductivity of solutions 
of various alums. These show that in all oases the 
conductivity increases directly with the concentration 
of the solution, and that while less intense than in solu- 
tions of the simple alkaline sulphates, it is always more 
intense than ia solutions of aluminum sulpbate. The 
green modification of chrome.alum possesses a greater 
conductivity than the red variety. 


Ethnographic Studies.—Dr. R. Andree, of Stuttgart, 
has just published an interesting work on ‘ Ethnogra- 
phic Parallels and Comparisions’’ The author has 
chosen over twenty different subjects, and has gathered 
together on these topics an enormous amount of material 
from all of the races of the globe. Among these sub- 
jects are the views of diflerent races with reference to 
constellations, cairns, measures of value, mothers-in- 
law, the vampyre, skull-worship, the umbrella as a 
mark of dignity, etc. In view of the rapid changes in- 
troduced by commerce, the author deems it important to 
preserve a complete picture of the intellectual condition 
of all the uncivilized peoples now existing. 


The Physical Effort of Thoughts.—Dr. Lombard re- 
cently read a paper before the Royal Society in which 
be maintained that mental activity will at once raise 
the temperature of the head, and that merely to excite 
the attention has the same effect in a lessdegree. This 
is a cur:ous result, as offering to show that anything 
of the nature of volition involves a waste of nerve tis- 
sue which is not involved in involuntary perception 
aad observation. There is no difference, we believe, 
between the temperature of the sleeping and that of 
the waking body, or between that of a waking body 
and the head, so long as no act of effort is involved. 
But. if even the least intellectual effort raises the tem- 
perature of the head above that which it reaches in 
unused and idle observation, it would seem to show 
that there is a waste involved in volition which belongs 
to no so-called *‘ automatic ”’ action of the mind. And 
that is itself a fact of no slight significance. 


An Exhibition of Recent Inventions.—An interesting 
exhibition of new apparatus was recently made at the 
rooms of the Royal Society, London. Among them 
were: The Mechanical Chameleon, to show the mixture 
of two colors in any proportion. A large Holtz electric 
machine (by Ladd), consisting of twelve rotary and 
twelve stationary plates, thirty inches diameter. A 
micro spectroscope with improvements: (1) quick move- 
ment of the slide carrying the slit; (2) scale for register- 
ing position of slit; (3) arrangement for composing 
three spectra and for splitting a single spectrum; (4) 
new form of comparison stage made by Mr. A. Hilger. 
A dynamic-electric machine, speed 800 revolutions; 
power 1.75 horse-power required to work it; effect 
1,200 candles’ light, exbibited by Siemens Brothers. 
The telephone harp, with visible records of sound 
through vacuum tubes. Apparatus for showing figures 
in light from vibrations caused by sound) A new 
metallic thermometer. An apparatus for the automatic 
registration of the number of hours of sunlight; and 
finally, the phonograph, exhibited by Mr, Preece. 


A Still More Powerful Explosive.—M. Nobel, the in- 
ventor of dynamite, has recently discovered a new ex- 
plosive substance still more powerful than that, He has 
given it the name of “explosive gelatine,”’ on account 
of its aspect, which closely resembles gelatiue. The 
substance is composed of 94 to 95 per cent. of nitro- 
glycerine and 5 or 6 per cent. of collodion, mixed to- 
gether. It is viscous, but can be easily cut with a knife 
or with scissors, and placed in cartridges or shells. 
Dynamite, it is well known, has the disadvantage of 
being alterable by water; when it is moist the nitro- 
glycerine separates from the absorbent. The new sub- 
stance, on the contrary, does not give the ieast symptom 
of exudation; it is impermeable to water, which does 
not at all affect its explosive properties. It is inflamed in 
the same way as dynamite, and its power is at least 50 
per cent. greater. Several nations—notably Italy and 
Russia—have, it appears, already adopted this substance 
for charging bombs, torpedoes and mines. How far the 
new explosive is affected by frost is not stated, but it is 
probable that the collodion may lower the freezing point. 
Nitro-glycerine alone congeals at the {rgezing point of 
water. 
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PERSONAL GOSSIP. 
Tux new Lord Russell is a boy of ten. 


Bisov Heron will shortly enter one of the 
dramatic schools of Paris for a course of study, 


Faizt Pasna has been appointed to replace 
Baker Pasha in thé command of an army corps. 


Mort, formerly Japanese envoy to Washington, 
is about to be made Vice Minister of Foreign Affairs. 


Count von Mourxe has received several threat- 
ening letters lately, stating that if he dared to make 
such another speech as his last he would be shot. 


Duptey Seip, the famous Louisiana riile- 
man, has met with an accident from his rifle, by which 
it is feared that he will lose the sight of his right eye. 


Lorp Cremoxne is about to marry Miss Gra- 
ham, sister of the Duchess of Montrose, and the Hon. 
Henry Cower to espouse Lady Beatrice Cecil, daughter 
of Lord Salisbury. 


Wiriu1aM Werrensaker, who is now eighty 
years of age, has been the librarian of the University 
of Virginia for fifty-two years, holding a commission 
signed by Thomas Jefferson. 


Tere is preserved in the archives of Bowood 
the whole of Lord Russell’s correspondence with the 
late Marquis of Landsdowne—a correspondence which 
those who have seen it declare to be of great historical 
interest. 


Mapame Rupersporrr, the popular singer, 
has settled down on a farm of her own, at Berlin, Mass. 
She manages her land entirely herself, and is solving 
the seemingly impossible problem of making money 
out of farming. 


. Tue distinguished Italian painter, Signor Tran- 
quillo Cremona, who died lately, used to mix his colors 
iu the palm of bis hand. The oxide of lead contained 
in the colors gradually became absorbed into his system 
and caused his death, 


Masor Dan Simpson, aged eighty-three, has 
for sixty-eight years been the drummer of the Boston 
Ancient and Honorable Artillery. Major Stanley has 
been the fifer for fifty-seven years. The aged pair made 
the music for a recent parade of the company. 


Ir may not be generally known that the Duke 
of Edinburgh holds another naval command in the 
East, besides that of the Black Prince. The Almanach 
de Gotha shows that he is the commandant of the 
Second Division of the Russian fleet in the Black Sea. 


Ir is announced in the annual Yale College 
statement that the real estate of Timothy Dwight Por- 
ter, on Lexington Avenue, which he conveyed to the 
college, will ultimately yield the college between $50,000 
and $100,000. At first the value of the estate was es- 
timated at from $500,000 to $1,000,000. 


M. Gurttaume, who succeeds the Marquis de 
Chennevieres as Director of Fine Arts in Paris, is well 
known as a sculptor. Among is works are the orna- 
mentation and caryatids of the Pavilion Turgot at the 
Louvre, and the group of ‘‘ Music’’ which decorates 
the fagade of the Grand Opera House. 


Tue death of old Marshal Baraguey d’ Hilliers 
leaves only three French marshals living—Conrobert, 
MacMahon and Le Beuf. Old as the soldier who has 
just died was, he was not the senior of the army; that 
distinction belongs to General Schramm, who was born 
in 1789, and entered the service in 1803. 


Tue Empress-Queen of Great Britain and India 
takes several prizes at the Paris cattle-show as a stock- 
raiser. Her Hereford bull carried off a first prize, as 
did ber Devon cow, but her Durham short horn cows 
had to be content with a second prize. The Prince of 
Wales takes several prizes {or Southdown sheep. 


Vicror Hvuco adopts the custom of late of in- 
viting children in inteliectual batches. He finds the 
greatest difficulty to get them to leave. He loads them 
with sweetmeats and books—Greek presents not to be 
despised; but the infants declare no one romps better 
with them than the Senator-poet, aged seventy-six, and 
no one can so readily keep them awake and laughing 
by a succession of marvelous stories, 


Tue day after the London newspapers had said 
that the damage done to Mr. Gladstone’s windows by 
the mob had been assessed at £8 10s, he received a 
badly written letter from a workingman, inclosing the 
money. The writer said that he and his family felt so 
ashamed of the gentleman’s windows having been 
broken by any one calling himself a workingman that 
they had collected the money to pay for the damage, 


Prince Bismarck has proposed to the Em- 
peror and the Imperial Crown-Prince that, as a stroke 
of wise policy, the eldest son of the latter be sent on a 
visit of six months to the United States, accompanied 
by numerous retinue, Bismarck expects thereby to 
strengthen the amicable relations of the two countries, 
gratify the American Germans, and promote hostility 
to Socialism tbat will have excellent reflex action in 
Germany. 


Tue Rev. John Dowling, D.D., a well-known 
Baptist minister of New York City, and author of the 
“History of Romanism,”’ died at Middletown, July 
4th, aged seventy-one years. Within a few weeks of 
his death he had become insane, and was removed to 
the asylum, where he died. Another clergyman of 
New York City, the Rev, Augustus Blauvelt, of King- 
ston, has become deranged through overwork, and is 
now in the Bloomingdale Asylum. 


Prince Bismarck has been cultivating a fringe 
of whitish-gray beard, which is said to considerably 
enhance the normal grimness of his remarkable coun- 
tenance. The Emperor William bas been compelled to 
part with his bandsome gray whiskers, one of which 
was reluctantly condemned by his body surgeons, as it 
interfered with the dressing of the wounds in bis left 
cheek. Thus the two most familiar faces in the Father- 
land have been altered “out of knowledge.’’ 


Lorp Carnarvon delivered a speech at King’s 
College Hospital, in London, the other day, in which 
he spoke of the chances of success awaiting the medi- 
cal student. He said that Sir James Page had caused 
the careers of one thousand students in one great hos- 
pital to be followed. Out of them all, twenty-three 
had achieved a great success, ten considerable success, 
sixty success, and six hundred and seven fair success. 
The remainder ‘‘had passed into a terrible limbo of 
death, failure and leaving the profession.’’ 


TopLeBeEN, the hero of the Russian campaigns, 
had never seen Constantinople until he reached the 
headquarters at San Stefano. He is now amusing him- 
self by making excursions and visiting all the objects 
of interest in the city and the environs, He is very 
fond of Prinkepo, and goes there olten, and he and his 
aides-de-camp are frequently to be seen riding on don- 
keys up the pine-covered slopes of that lovely island. 
There are a great many English children staying in the 
hotel, and when he finishes his dinner he plays with 
them, and charms them all by his good humor, 
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Paris Extortionists. 


Tue hotel-keepers and boarding-house proprie- 
tors of Paris seem to be adepts in the art of extor- 
tion, if we are to judge by the newspaper corre- 
spondence from that city. One letter states that 

25 was asked and obtained for two rooms on an 
upper floor of the Splendide Hotel. Two persons, 
lodged in one room of a hotel, on the American 
plan, pay $7 each a day, and single rooms are $14 
aday. These rates are an increase of from 60 to 
100 per cent. of the usual prices. This is by no 
means the best policy in the long run; similar ex- 
tortions were the order of the day in Vienna during 
the Exhibition of 1873, and visitors continually 
diminished in numbers until its close. The constant 
increase, on the other hand, in the number of visit- 
ors to the Centennial Exhibition in Philadelphia in 
1876 proved that low rates pay. Accommodations 
could be had in every part of the city at reasonable 
prices, and the world discovered tie fact early in 
the year. The world has also early discovered the 
fact that Parisians fleece their visitors to the best 
of their knowledge and ability. In the end, Paris 
suffers by it considerably more than the world does. 


Idiosyncracies of Men of Genius. 


Most geniuses and men of great talent have been 
known for some peculiar habit or striking idiosyn- 
cracy. Napoleon would tremble with fear at the 
sight of a cat. General Elliott, of Gibraltar fame, 
was always accompanied by a number of them. 
Johnson liked to imbibe floods of tea or wine, and 
yet be none the worse for it. Porson drank every- 
thing thatcameinhisway. Visiting once a friend's 
house, when evening came they desired to feed the 
lamp, but the bottie wasempty. Porson had drank 
the spirits on the sly, not knowing it was intended 
for the lamp. Douglas Jerrold could not bear the 
smell of apples. Cavendish hated women. If he 
met one of his own female servants by accident in 
any part of the house, she was instantly dismissed. 
Garrick was vain almost to the degree of insanity. 
Rousseau was vain and could not write except when 
dressed as a fop. Bulwer Lytton, it is said, could 
write best when dressed in a court suit. Mari- 
borough was a miser, mended his own stockings to 
save paying for it, and would walk home ever so 
late at night rather than pay for a *‘ chair.’? Napo- 
leon did his “‘ thinking’? and formed his plans for 
conquest while pacing ina garden, shrugging his 
shoulders now and then as if to help and “ com- 

ress’? thought. When Thiers was engaged in his 
ong and oratorical displays he always had beside 
him a supply ot rum and coffee. The coffee he got 
direct from Mecca. Gibson dictated while walking 
in his room, like Scott and many others. Moliere 
wrote with his knees near the fire, and Bacon liked 
to study in a smali room, which, he said, helped 
him to condense his thoughts. George Stephenson 
used to lie in bed (or two or three days, the better 
to ‘* think out”’ his plan. 








Curious Habits of the Japanese. 


Tue Japanese habit of reversing everything, if 
we may regard our own way of doing as the proper 
way, is very curious, and in some of its details very 
interesting. Mr. Griffiths, in his work on Japan, 
discusses it thus: ‘* Another man is planing. He 
pulls the plane towards him. I notice a blacksmith 
atwork. He pulls the bellows with his feet, while 
he is holding and hammering with bothhands. He 
has several irons in the fire, and keeps his dinner 
= boiling with the waste flame. His whole family, 
ike the generations before him, seem to get their 
living in the hardware line. The cooper holds his 
tubs with hia toes. All of them sit down while 
they work. Perhaps that is an important difference 
between an European and an Asiatic. One sits 
down to his work, the other stands up to it. Why 
is it that we do things contrariwise to the Japanese? 
Are we upside down, or they? The Japanese say 
that we are reversed. They call our penmanship 
‘crab writing,’ because, say they, ‘it goes back- 
ward.’ The lines in our books cross the page like 
a crawfish, instead of going downward properly. 
in a Japanese stable we find the horse’s flank where 
we look for his head. 


Cretan Women, 


CReTAN wives are not only remarkable for their 
personal charms, but are capable and industrious, 
Everything which their homes contain is the work 
of their own hands. The cloth of the husband's 
jacket and fez, of the wool of the sheep he tends, is 
dyed, spun, and woven by the hands of his faithful 
wife. She itis who makes his garments from the 
cotton-plant which grows before the door; the 
bright scarf that binds his waist is from the silkworm 
which feeds upon his mulberry-trees; the mats and 
tapestries whose bright designs, taken from the 
pattern book of tradition alone, give his home a 
cheertul air, are the work of her industrious loom. 
In my guide’s cottage, (writes a correspondent), 
which consisted of two rooms and a gallery for 
sleeping, the tablecloth, the napkins, the sheets, 
all of them home-made, were bordered with Cretan 
lace ; the pillow-cace was a single piece of the same 
rich material; the counterpane was so gorgeous 
with many colors that I did not refrain from ex- 
pressing my admiration of it. ‘‘ Yes,’’ said my host, 
**my wife is of a very good family, and knows the 
old-fashioned ways of weaving which her mother 
taught her.” While we were at dinner the wife 
waited on us, for conjugal respect is strictly en- 
forced, while even suspected infidelity is punished 
with death. We had no wine, not a drop of which 
was to be found in any of the seven villages. 


A Wonderful Cave. 


AnorueR wonderful cave has recently been dis- 
covered near Glasgow Junction, Ky. It has already 
been explored for a distance of twenty-three miles 
in one direction (called the long route), and sixteen 
miles in an other dilection (called the short route). 
The avenues are very wide; a span of horses can 
easily be driven through for a distance of eleven 
miles. Three rivers, wide and very deep, are en- 
countered on the long route. One of them is navig- 
able tor fourteen miles, until the passages become 
too narrow to admit a boat. This forms the third 
or river route which has to be explored in a boat. 
The cave is wonderful beyond description, and far 
surpasses in grandeur the Mammoth or any other 
cave ever before discovered. Several mummified re- 
mains have been di«covered in one of the large 
rooms, They were reposing in stone coffins rudely 
constructed, and, from appearances, may have 
been in this cave fur centuries, They present 


every appearance of the Egyptian mummies. The 
owner of the cave, Thomas Kelley, is, or rather 
was a few days ago a very poor man, struggling 
to make a payment on a farm of twenty-four acres, 
upon which, by mere accident, the entrance of this 
wondertul cave was discovered. He obtained 
about $400 tor three of the mummies, and is now 
offered $10,000 cash for the cave. The newly dis- 
covered cave has been named the Grand Crystal 
Cave, and is as beautiful as its name implies. Lad- 
ders and bridges are being constructed, and Mr. J. 
R. Puckett, a capitalist of the town, announces his 
intention of having a small steamboat constructed 
expressly for the purpose of navigating the wonder- 
ful rivers of the cave. 


FUN. 
THE grate organ—A poker. 
LOST at sea—The sight of land. 
PEOPLE that go to pot—Gardeners. 


A POPULAR field officer—A kernel of corn. 
THE path of duty—Through the Custom House. 
GOOD place for chiropodists—Among Corn-ish men. 


WHAT a dressmaker can beast—‘“ I’m engaged to 
sew and sew.” 

How to make a match-safe—soak the head of the 
match in water. 

Now small boys fall from cherry limbs, and 
thereby join the cherry-bims, 


ANOTHER natural history fact—One swallow 
doesn’t make a spring, but one blacksmith can. 


THE butcher who sells ox-tails for soup and 
calves’ heads fur dinners undoubtedly makes both 
ends meet. . 

THE Pennsylvania hen that hatched out a brood 
of thirteen partridges is guilty of a very incon 
grouse proceeding. 

POUT this in an incubator.—The question is asked 
whether poaching eggs can be considered sports- 
manlike behavior. 

ONE of Jasper’s converts is frank enough to reply, 
‘I doan know whedder I’ze got religion or not; try 
me Wid a chickun|’”’ 


WHAT is the difference between the weather and 
the baby ?—One never rains but it pours, the other 
never pains but it roars, 


INGRATITUDE is strongest in a coroner. You 
may do him every kindness, and yet you can’t tell 
what moment be will sit on you. 


THE pious colored brother learns early in life that 
there is a time for all things, and that night time is 
best for enticing a full-grown watermelon to leave 
@ neighbor's garden patch. 


PROFESSOR: ‘* What is monarchy?’ Freshman: 
**A people governed bya king.” /rofessor: ‘* Who 
would reign if the king should die?” Freshman: 
‘The queen.” Professur . ‘And if the queen should 
die?’ s#reskman: ‘* The Jack.’”’ Correct! 


A SIMPLE-MINDED man having an attack of the 
gout wanted to know why he should be so afflicted, 
as he had always lived a temperate life. ‘It is 
probably hereditary,’’ said the doctor. “Sure 
enough,”’ responded the poor victim. “I under- 
stand it now; my wife's father had it awfully.”’ 


DID the prophet Isalah ever eat at a railroad sta- 
tion ? It certainly looks so, for how could he have 
described it so literally if he had not? ‘“ And he 
shall snatch on the right hand and be hungry; and 
he shall eat on the left hand, and they shail not be 
satisfied.”’ 


As ICE disappears undera July sun, so fat disap- 
pears under the use of Allan's Anti-Fat. Those hav- 
ing uselessly tried other remedies, are readily 
reduced irom two to five pounds per week by this 
great remedy for corpulence. Sold by druggists. 


AmoneG the latest and most popular novelties are 
the Parisian ™osaics, which are extensively worn 
in the gay capital, and have just been introduced 
into this country. Some that are on exhibition dis- 
play a daintily-colored bunch of lilies ot-the-valley 
on a black ground. There are many other designs 
of equal grace and beauty, and there is every rea- 
son that the Parisian mosaics should become 
fashionable and popular articles of jewelry. 








Tae Commonwealth Distribution Company will 
hold the fourth of a very successful series of draw- 
ings at Louisville, Ky., July 31st, at which gifts to 
the value of $115,000 will be allotted. None of the 
previous drawings were postponed, and all, being 
in public, under the management of the most prom- 
inent citizens of Kentucky, gave entire satisfaction. 
Tickets ($2 each, $1 fur halves) may be obtained 
either from T. J. Commerford, Courier-Journal 
Building, Louisville, Ky., or B. H. Porter & Co., 
1227 Broadway, New York. - 





Tue Fall River Line has inaugurated its usual 
Sammer connection for Martha's Vineyard and 
Nantucket. Passengers can leave this city daily, 
Sundays included, at 5:15 p.m., on the sieamers 
** Bristol ” and ‘* Providence,” and after spending 
the whole day at the Vineyard or a few hours at 
Nantucket, may return to New York the tollowing 
day at 6:30 a. Mm. 





MeNsMAN’S PepronizeD Beer Tonic contains the 
entire nutritious properties of beef. It is not a mere 
stimulant like the extracts of beef, but contains 
blood-making, torce-generating and life-sustaining 
properties ; is invaiuable in all enteebled conditions, 
whether the result of exhaustion, nervous prostra- 
tion, overwork or acute disease ; and in every form 
of debility, particularly if resulting from pulmonary 
complaints. CasweLL, Hazarp & Co., Proprietors, 
Fitth Avenue Hotel Building, New York. 
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Rooms in Paris. —Cheap, central, accessible. 
Street-cars direct to the Exposition. $1 without meuls. 
Address, Mapamg Baker, 1d Boulevard des Batignolles. 





yp tty Pockethandkerchiefs. Genuine, 
curious and rare. Four sampies for 10 cents, 
J. . Hillyer, 116 Nassau Street, New York. 


M. CRANE & C0.) vroni'rorne, 


57 Park Place N.Y, |_2.SREOTYPERS, 
Teta Soules SRV fe ees 


“Mr. Crane has done all my electrotype and stereotype 
work for the past ten years.’’—Frayk Las. 























HE MILLER AND MILLWrRiGHT. The best milling paper. 
Sample copy free, Simpson & Gavuwr, Cincinnati, O. 
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' HOWE'S CAVE, | 


Schoharie County, New York, 


Is located on the line of the A. and S,R, R., is three 
miles in length, and ig the only cave in the world 
lighted by gas. Tourists will find at the mouth of the 
cave a First-class Hotel, The cave is visited by thou- 
sands yearly. Admission to cave, $1 

E. HILTS, Proprieter. 





At Reasonable Rates—Money on Life 
aud Endowment Insurance Policies and Mortgages ; same 
bought ; insurance of all kinds effected with best com- 
J. J. HABRICH & CO., 165 & 167 Broadway. 
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Device for hanging pictures, etc., without frames. Cir- 
cular free.) FULTON MFG. CO., 71 Broadway, New York. 





Hare’s Patent Refrigerator Baskets 
The grandest thing ever invented for parties living ont 
of the city, or for picnic or camp-meeting use, ag the 
contents are kept perfectly cool during the hottest 
weather. Sent by express on receipt of price, $1.50, 
$2.00, or $2.50, by JOHN R. HARE, 63 Fayette Street, 
Baltimore, Md. 


TUMBRIDGE*CO. 


STOCK EXCHANCE, 
21 New Street and 62 Broadway, 


Stocks bought and sold in lots of any number of 
shares on margin of one per cent. 
or over. 





Operators have the option of trading on B 3, S 3, or 
Regular Sale. Additional margin will be received at any 
time before the originval margin is exhausted. 


'. COMMISSIONS. 3 


The New Monthly Magazine, 


FRANK LESLIE’§ 
Budget of Wit, Humor, Anecdote 
and Adventure, 


For AUGUST, is Now Ready, and For Sale at 
all Newsdealers’. 








PRICE 15 CENTS. ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 
$1.50, POSTPAID. 





This Magazine, which, for the variety of its contents, 
and its cheapness, is unequaled by any similar publica- 
tion in the world, has 96 Quarto Pages, and nearly 
100 Illustrations. 


SEND 15 CENTS for SPECIMEN COPY. 





Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 
53, 55 & 57 Park Place, New York, 





READ THIS,.—Hair removed at once and for ever 
without pain or injury to the most delicate skin, with 
ROACH’S ENERVATE BIRUM. Sent for $1. Address, 
J.C. ROACH, Wallingford, Conn. Box 9. 





A SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY TO WIN A 
FORTUNE. EIGHTH GRAND DISTRIBUTION, 1878, 
AT NEW ORLEANS, TUESDAY, AUGUST 13TH. 

Louisiana State Lottery Company. 

This Institution was regularly incorporated by the 
Legislature of the State for Educational and Charitable 
purposes, in 1868, with a Capital of $1,000,000, to which 
it has since added a reserve tund of $350.000. Its 
Grand Single Number Distributivun will 
take place monthly on the second Tuesday. Jt never 
scales or postpones, Look at the following Distribution; 

CAPITAL PRIZE, $30,000. , 
100,000 TICKETS AT TWO DOLLARS EACH, 
HALF-TICKETS, ONE DOLLAR 
LIST OF PRIZES: 


} Capital Prize..........0- Secawee'nsce ed $30,000 
1 Capital Prize. ...cccccercccsccce seeess 10,000 
1 Capital Prize........e00.. oedcccccccce 5,000 
2 Prizes Of $2,500. ......cccscscccecsee. 5,000 


6 Prizes of 

20 Prizes of 
100 Prizes of 
200 Prizes of 
600 Prizes of 
1,000 Prizes of 
APPROXIMATION PRIZES: 









9 Approximation Prizes of $300... ..... 2.700 
9 Approximation Prizes of 200........ 1,80 
9 Approximation Prizes of 100........ 

1,857 Prizes, amounting to.........++0 o++ee $110,400 


Responsible corresponding agevts wauted at all prom- 
inent points, to whom a liberal compensation will be pai. 

Application for rates to clubs should only be made to 
the Home Office in New Orleans, 

Write, clearly stating full address, for further informa- 


tion or send orders to 
M. A. DAUPHIN, 
P. 0. Box 692, New Orleans, La., 
Orto H, L. PLUM, 
319 Broadway, New York. 

All our Grand Extraordinary Drawings are under 
the peta and management of GENERALS G, T. 
BEA ARD and JUBAL A, EARLY, 


ANCHOR LINE. 
POPULAR ROUTE TO EUROPE, 
Steamers sail from New York 
EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY to 
GLASGOW, LONDON or LONDONDERRY, 
Cabins, $65 to $80. Steerage, $25. 
Passengers booked to any point on the Continent of 
Europe at lowest rates 


HENDERSON BROS, Agts., 
P | , E | Li 
~ For ALBANY, SARATOGA, LAKE 


Cre CEA MPLAIN, LAKE GEORGE, the 
aed § Re ADIRONDACKS, MONTREAL, 
coe 


FIRST CLASS, Yo t Pie 





and the 
=a NORTH and 





NEW YORK TO ALBANY. —~fOn WeEsr 
$1.50 EXCURSION to ~ rE — 
ALBANY AND RETURN. ~ ate 
DECK, - --++-ec-ec-ecrce - S5ete ™ 


Steamer DREW or ST. JOHN leaves Pier 41,N. R., 
daily, incloding Sunday, 6 p.m Free transfer to and 
from Brooklyn by Brooklyn “ Annex ”* Boats, 

This is the only night line of steamers selling tickets 
and checking baggage to places on the New York Central 
Railroad. 

Through Tickets can be had at the office on the pier ; 
at all Westcott Express offices; at the hotels and ticket 
offices in New York, or of connecting Railroad and Steam 
boat Lines. 8S, E. MAYO, Gen. Passenger Agent 


FALL RIVER LINE 


—FOR— 


BOSTON 


And all Points East, via Newport and Fall River 
Mammoth Palacee Steamers BRISTOL and PROVI.- 
DENCE leave New York daily from foot of Murray Street 
SUNDAY TRIPS, From 
5 P.M. } June 23 to Sept. 8, inc. pier 28, N.R. 
Leave Brooklyn, via ‘‘ Annex”’ boat, at 4.30 P.M 
Tickets and State Rooms secured at all principal hotels 
and ticket offices, at the pier, and on steamers. 
BORDEN & LOVELL, Agents. 
Gro. L. Connor, General Passenger Agent. 








Special Notice to Newport Passengers, 

For the better accommodation of Newport travel on 
this line, a special train will leave the steamer wharf at 
Fall River, daily, at 6 A.M. (Mondays excepted), and 
arrive at Newport 6.35 A. M., thus obviating the necessity 
of leaving the steamer at Newport at an early hour in the 
morning. 











*, = ——— 


= a Se = 

DAILY OCHAN EXCURSIONS 
TO ROCKAWAY BEACH, 

By the New Palatial Steamers 
GRAND REPUBLIC, COLUMBIA, and AMERICUS. 
Leaving West 2ith St at 8:30 and 10 a. m., and 1:30 
p.m.; West 10th St. 15 minutes later; Pier No. 2 North 
River, 30 minutes later; Jewell’s Wharf, Brooklyn, 9 and 
ll a.m. and 1:45 p.m.; East 33d St., 8:15 a.m. andl p.m; 
South 5th St., Williamsburg, 8:30 a.m. and 1:15 P.m.; 
Broome St.. 8:45 a. mM. and 1:30 p.m. MUSICAL attrac- 

tions on EVERY BOAT. FARE, 35 cents. 
Excursion tickets, 50 cents. GOOD on EITHER BOAT. 








NATIONAL CARD CO., Phila., P'a.— Handsome Visiting 
Vards. Agents wanted. Large commissions. Samples, 3c. 





M I MES! Send 
copy, Wut & Co., 


0 cts. for sample 
Pub., Box 3467, Boston, Mass. 








Another New and Stirring Story for 
Juveniles 


Was commenced in No, 613 
or 


Frank Leslie’s 


Boys’ & Girls’ Weekly 


ENTITLED 


THREE LIVES; 


THE MISSINC HEIRS, 
By JACK MANLY. 





CON CRIN GiUiUE’S 


New and highly amusing story, 


KEEP YOUR BOUNDS; 
College and High School, 


Was commenced in No. 612. 


Making Six Excellent Stories, full of life, adventure, 
courage and high spirit, avoiding all that is low, de- 
basing and corrupting. They are stories that all boys 
like, full of interest and freshness. 





FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS. 


Single copies, price 5 centa’ Annual subscription, $2.50. 
Postpaid. 


FRANK LESLIE’S PUBLISHING HOUSE, 








53, 55 & 57 Park Place, New York. 





and 1 **Sitver’’ Pen 
and others J.T. HILL YER, Mfr.. 116 





COLD & SILVER INK & COLORED STATIONERY. 


MAGIC PENS make GOLD and SILVER INK by simply dipping in WATER!!! 

These pens are made expressly for writing on BLACK or other VERY DARK Writing Paper or Visiting Cards 
The liquid, when dry, exactly resembles burnished Gold and Silwer. 
ING, ARCHITECTS and DRAUGHTSMEN, they are invaluable. 
Orleans, La., writes : ‘The pens work like a charm. J commend them to all.” Nickel Polished Reversible 
Holder, ** Gold ” and ** Silver” pens, postpaid, 25 cents) ONK DOLLAR buvs box containing 24 Saxets 
Buack, eTO., Writing Paper ; 24 ENvELopss to match ; 50 Biack, ETC, Visiting Cards ; 2 Nicket Houpers ; 1 ‘‘GoLp”’ 
1 Ivory Pocket Pencil ; 1 Box of Six Leaps for same. Special prices to Agents, Canvassere 
Nassau St., N.Y. 
* Mr. Hillyer bas gained an enviable reputation in all parts of the country for the promptness with which he tills 
orders and BxacT representation of goods advertised by him.” 


For ORNAMENTAL PENMANSHIP, CARD WRIT 
C. REYNOLDS, of Sovurr’s CommerciaL CoLLtecr, New 


The Boston J/lustrated Home Library says: 
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KEEP’S SHIRTS. 
The Best and Cheapest in the World. 


WE CANNOT MAKE BETTER SHIRTS 
AT ANY PRICE, 

All made from the celebrated Wamsutta Muslin; bosoms 
S-ply, all linen. The very best. 

Keep’s Patent Partly Made Shirts, 6 for $7. 
Only plain seams to finish. 

Keep’s Custom Shirts, the very best, to measure, 
6 for $9. 

Keep’s Fancy Percale Shirts, to measure, 6 
for $9. Perfect satisfaction guaranteed. 

An elegant set of extra heavy Gold-plated Buttons pre 
sented to every purchaser of 6 Shirts 

KEEP’S UNDERWEAR, 

Pepperill Jean Drawers, very best, 50 cents each. 

Nainsook Undervests, very best,75e, each 

Canton Flannel Vests and Drawers, 75c. each, 

KEEP’S UMBRELLAS. 

Best Gingham, with Patented Protected Ribs, $1 each 

Twilled Silk, Paragon Frames, $3. 

Ladies’ Sun Umbrellas, newest styles, $2.50 each. 

KEEP’S COLLARS, CUFFS, Etc, 

Four-Ply Linen Collars, 6 for 75c. 

Four-Ply Linen Cufls, $1.50 half dozen, 

English Half-hose, super stout, 25e. pair. 

Pure Linen Cambric Handkerchiefs, $1.50 half-dozen. 

Samples and circulars mailed free, on application. 

All goods warranted. 

Shirts only delivered free. 

Merchants will be furnished with Trade Circulars, on 
application, as we are prepared to furnish the trade on 
the most favorable terms. 


KEEP MANUFACTURING CO., 


165 and 167 Mercer St., New York. 


Frank Leslie’s 


CHIMNEY CORNER, 


A Delightful Journal 
for the Family Circle. 











It numbers among its contributors 


THE BEST WRITERS IN THE COUNTRY. 
For Literary and Artistic Excellence it is 
Unrivaled. 

The New Story, now publishing, 
by Metta Victoria Victor, 
ENTITLED 


THE DEAD WITNESS 


Is the great literary sensation of the day. The interest ex- 
cited by the early chapters is deepened and intensified as 
the story proceeds ; and the developments are thrilling 
without being sensational. The writer possesses strong de- 
scriptive power, and the incidents are simply, yet vividly, 
portrayed. 


PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY 


Price 10 cents, Annual subscription, $4, 
Postpaid, 





FRANK LESLIE’S PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
53, 55 & 57 Park Place, New York. 


BOHEMIAN BIER. 


SCHMITT & KOEHNE. 


Central Park Lager Bier 
Brewery, 


Brewery & Office, 159-165 Ea 
E. 59th St. Ice house and (ie 
Rock-vaults, 56-57th Street, (Wamu 
Ave.A, and East River,N.Y. “SS 


We guarantee * BOHEMIAN BIER” to equal 
Imported Bier in all respects, and to Excel Domestic 
and Western Biers in Taste, Color and Substance, 
thus making it the 


“BEST SHIPPING BIER.” 
Sold cheaper than Western Bier. 


from Nervous Degsiury, 
etc., can learn of a certain 
and speedy remedy, free, 


by addressing, Dr. JAQUES & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


NEW STORY FOR JUVENILES! 


A new serial story of amusing adventures, by the favorite 
author, 


CON CRINCLE, 


Has just been commenced in No. 612 of 


Frank Leslie’s 


Boys’ & Girls’ Weekly 


ENTITLED, 


KEEP YOUR BOUNDS ; 
College and High School. 


FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS. 
Price 5 Cents. 


HO RT HAND? 3: Easy. Sent free. Address, 
E. Goodrich, Williamsburgh, N. Y. 
can be crown on the smoothest face ina 
HISKER few weeks by the use of INCINO, a New 
S 


discovery. One bottle Free. nd stamp for particulars, 
INCINO ©O., 264 Main 8t., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


























5 Snowflake, Crown, Gold Dust and Damask Cards, 
no 2 alike, your name on all in gold and jet, 10c 
G. A. SPRING & CO., East Wa.uincrorp, Conn. 





3 Mixed Cards, Snowflake, Damask, etc., no 2 alike, 
with name, l0c. J. Minkler & Co., Nassau, N. Y. 





5 Perfumed Snowflake and Chromo Cards, no 2 alike, 
name in gold or jet, 10c. Star Card Co., Clinton- 
ville, Conn. 


2 Fashionable Cards, no 2 alike, with name, 10c., 








postpaid, Gro. L Rexgp & Co,, Nassau, N. Y 





6 Mixed Cards, with name, 10c and stamp. 
Agt’s Outfit, 10c. L. C. COE & CO., Bristol, Conn. 





9 Fashionable Visiting Cards—no two alike, with 
name, 10c. Nassau Card Co., Nas-au, N. Y. 





Perfumed Cards [no 2 alike], Name in Crimson; 
Gold & Jet, 10c. C.inron Bros., Clintonville, Ct. 





50 FINE CARDS no 2 alike. name in crimson, gold and 
je¢, omly 10c, DIME CO., Clintonville, Conn. 




















4th 


Grand Distribution 


Commonwealth Distribution Co., 
ws $115,400! 


IN CASH PRIZES. 


NOTE THE ATTRACTION?! 


$30,000 FOR ONLY $2! 
By Autbority of the Commonwealth of Kentucky, 
to take place in the City of Louisville, Ky 


On WEDNESDAY, JULY Slst, 1878. 
NO SCALING! NO POSTPONEMENT! 


Drawing under the immediate supervision of Colonel 
R. C. Winrersmita, Ex.-Treas. State of Ky., Gen’. T. A 
Harris, and Geo. EK. H. Gray. 


LIST OF PRIZES. 
















1 Prize.. «+++. $30,000 | 100 Prizes $100 ea $10,000 
ey, Soe -~ 15,000 300 Prizes 50ea 15,000 
BPP ccccerccsss BOD 600 Prizes 20ea 10,000 
5 Prizes $1,000 each 5,000} 1,000Prizes l0ea 10,000 
20 Prizes $500 each 10,000 

9 Prizes $300 each, Approximation Prizes,..... 2,700 
9 Prizes 200 each “ = wetees 1,800 
9 Prizes 100 each = .canaee 900 
1,065 PriseB...ccccccccccseccccccscscsccoecsoes $115,400 


Whole Tickets, $2. Half Tickets, $1, 

Remit by Post-office Money Order, Registered Letter, 
Bank Draft, or Express. Full list of Drawing published 
in Louisville Courier-JOURNAL avd New York Herald, 
and mailed to all ticket-holders) For tickets and infor- 
mation, address COMMONWEALTH DISTRIBUTION CO., 
or, T. J. COMMERFURD, Sec’y, Courier-Journal Build- 
ing, Louisville, Ky. 
Or, B. H, PORTER & CO., Eastern Agts., 

1227 Broadway, New York. 


Imitation Gold Watches. 
$8, $10, $15, $20 and $25 each; Chains $2 
to $12 to match. Jewelry of the same. Sent 
0.0.D., by Express. Send stamp for Ilus- 
trated Circular. COLLINS METAL WaTCH 
Factory, 335 Broadway, N. Y. Box, 3696. 


The Dead Witness 


MRS. MET'LTA VICTORIA VICTOR’S NEW 
SERIAL NOVEL, 
| In 


Frank Leslie’s 


CHIMNEY CORNER 


Is the great literary sensation of the day. 
The interest excited by the early chapters is 
deepened and intensified as the story proceeds ; 
and the developments are thrilling without 
being sensational. The writer possesses 
strong descriptive power, and the incidents 
are simply, yet vividly, portrayed. 








FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS. 
Price 10 Cents, 


Sarat erty 
Eeterpectesse oro RESSES 
DAVID W. WATSON, Man’f. 
227 Washington St., Boston. 


SURE CURE For anCHR Siretorsesn se 

















The Cheapest Magazine Published in the World. 





128 Pages, Quarto; over One Hundred Engravings. Price only 25 Cents. 


EH rank 


POPULAR 


Leslie’s 


MONTHLY. 


The July Number, Now Ready, 


HAS THE FOLLOWING EXTRAORDINARY TABLE OF 


CONTENTS: 


LITERATURE 


Smuggling In the United States; its Extent, its Perils and 
its Penalties. 

Ruined by a Spider. 

Aprons. 

The Marguerite, Poem. 

Alice’s Child. By Eben E. Rexford. 

Salmon in the Mississippi. 

Ink. 

The Death of Foorsut. A Tale of Tiger-hunting 

Reception of Hernando Cortez by the Emperor Monte- 
zuma, in Mexico. 

Why Popes Change their Names. 

Conrad Heydon’s Ghost. 

The Dracena, or Dragon-tree. 

The Quest of the Rose. Poem. 

Magnificence of Ancient Rome. 

St. Helena in 1878. 

My Two Loves. By Annie Thomas. 

The Power of Growing Vegetation. 

Fancies of Old Travelers. 

Guinnard’s Adventures in Patagonia 

Trapping a Grizzly. 

Idlings with Nature, Poem. 

A Modern Cinderella By M. T. Caldor. 

Sonnet. 

The Falcon and its Prey. 

A Vagabond Abroad—Naples. By C. W. Stoddard. 

A New Species of Bower-bird. 


A Relic. Poem. By G. A. Davia. 

An Antiquary in a Difficulty. 

A Singing Mouse. 

Effects of Light upon Diamonds, 

Siberian Exiles. 

The American Countess. By Etta W. Pierce. Chapters 
XXV. to XXIX. 

Pope Boniface VIIL at Anagni 

Hunted Down. 

A Four-footed Thief. 

Traveler’s Tree. 

Dolly. By Mrs. M. A. Denison. 

Seal-hunting. 

An Intelligent Horse 

The Buffalo Ferry on the Tigris. By August Locher. 

The Story of the Eyes. 

The Physiognomy of the Nose. By S Simms, M.D. 

The Picnic. 

The Sea-saw. 

The Steward’s Devotion, 

Jock a Little Out of Sorts, 

The Cruise of the Yacht Fygonde. By Mrs. Jane G. 
Austin, 

In a Samoiede Tent. By David Ker, 

The History of Electricity. Second Paper. By Professor 
Charles A. Joy, Ph. D. 

Recent Progress in Science, 

Entertaining Column. 


ENGRAVINGS, 


Smuggling in the United States : Smuggling Havana 
Cigars in New York Bay—Picking up the Bags— 
Smuggling in Winter—Signal to Smugglers from a 
Havana Steamer—Smugglers Disguised as Fisher- 
men —A Noted Smuggler’s Retreat—A Revenue 
Officer Kiiled by Smugglers—Woman Smuggling 
Knives—Examining a Skirt—A Lady Detected Smug- 
gling Diamonds in her Shees and Stockings— 
Detection of a Violin Smuggler—Officers Watching 
Smuggling-boats near Calais, Maine—Examining Pas- 
sengers’ Trunks at the Custom House at V anceboro’ 
—A Sale of Articles Seized for Attempts to Smuggle. 

Alice’s Child. 

The Death of Foorsut. 

Conrad Heydon’s Ghost. 

The Dracena, or Dragon-tree. 

The Quest of the Rose: In the Hayfield. 

St. Helena in 1878: Spot where Napoleon [. was interred. 

View of Jamestown. 

The Power of Growing Vegetation. 

Fancies of Old Travelers: The Duck-tree. 

My Two Loves. : 

Guinnard’s Adventures in Patagonia: Patagonian Dancers 
—Argentine Cattlemen Attacked by Patagonians— 
Guinnard Carried off by the Indians — Guin- 
nard and his Companion Surprised by a Rising 
Torrent—Guinnard and his Companion Attacked by 
Poyuches, a Patagonian Tribe —Ear-Piercing, the 
Patagonian Ceremony when a Name is given to a 
Child—A Guanaco Attacked by a Puma—Patagonians 
Hunting the Guanaco and the Nandor, or American 
Ostrich—Funeral Rites among the Patagonians. 

Trapping a Grizzly. 

Idlings with Nature. 

A Modern Cinderella. 

The Falcon and its Prey. 

Sonnet. . 

A Vagabond Abroad—Naples: Eel Market at Naples—The 
City and Bay of Naples—The Watermelon Dealers, 


Naples—A Street Stall in Naples; Scene in a Public 
Thoroughfare at Naples—The Feast of Pi Di Groita, 
Naples—Street-preaching, Naples. 

The American Countess: *‘A man appeared on the 
threshold, seized Strozzi by the collar, and dropped 
him straight down the broad, carved staircase,’’ 

Good-bye. 

Pope Boniface VIIL: “’Tis hence you spring, to this 
return ’’—Sciarra Colonna Commanding Pope Boni- 
face VIIL, at Anagni, to Surrender and Abdicate. 

A Four-footed Thief, 

Hunted Down. 

The Traveler’s Tree. 

Dolly 

Any Sacrifice for the Sake of Style. (Comic.) 

Seal-hunting. 

An Intelligent Horse. 

The Buffalo Ferry on the Tigris. 

The Peri, From a Statue by Tabacchi 

The Story of the Eyes. 

The Picnic, 

The Physiognomy of the Nose: Professor Morse—Tom 
Harris—A Nose indicating Little or no Reason—Rev. 
Morley Punshon—Earl of Shaftesbury—Isaac Pitman. 

The See-saw, 

The Steward’s Devotion, 

Jock a Little Out of Sorts, 

The Cruise of the Yacht Ygonde. 

A Drink by the Wayside. 

A Samoiede Joute or Tent. 

The History of Electricity: Volta, in 1799, constructs the 
first Electric Pile—Volta—Humphrey Davy—Davy 
decomposes Alkalies by the Voltaic Vile— Discovery 
of Electricity in Steam—Holz’s Electric Machine— 
Armstrong's Electric Machine—Battery at the Poly- 
technic School—Bunsen’s Battery—Daniell'’s Bat- 
tery—Cruikshank constructing the Trough Battery — 
The Trough Battery. ‘ 

The Happy Home. 








Every Number gives 128 pages of excellent literature, embracing what would require volumes in other form ;gand, 
with a hundred or more engravings, furnishes reading full of interest, timely and educational 


Beautiful and substantial Binding Cases are ready for sale at the close of each volume, price 75 cents. 


Beautifully bound volumes Nos. III. and IV. for 1877 and V. for 1878 of POPULAR MONTHLY are now ready, 
and will be mailed to any address on receipt of price. For Vol IIL. or IV., $2; for Vol. V., $2.50, postage paid 





The ** POPULAR MONTHLY ” is published on the 15th of each month, and can be found at all news-depots 


128 Pages, Quarto; over 100 


Illustrations. Price, 25 Cents, 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, $300, POSTAGE FREER 


Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 53. 55 & 57 Park Place, NWew York. 





Agents Wanted. _ 


$5 A DAY selling our FINE ART NOVELTIES 
OUTFIT FREE, J. & Burrorn’s sons, Boston. 


i made by. Agents selling our Rubber Printing 
Big Pay Stamps Taylor Bros. & Co., Cleveland, 0. 











$350 A MONTH,—Agents wanted 36 best 
selling articles in the world. One sample 
free. Address, JAY BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 


Salary. Salesmen wanted tosellour 
Stapie Goods to deale: s. No peddling. 
Expenses paid. Permanent emplo: 

meut. address 8. A. GRANT & CO. 
2, 4,6 & & Home St., Cincinnad, GQ 


A PLATED WATCHES. Cheapest 








inthe known world. Sample Watch Free to 
Agents, Address, A. COULTER & Co., Chicago, 





A DAY to Agents canvassing for the Fireside 
Visitor. Terms and Outfit Free. Address, 


P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine, 





AGENTS WANTED for the Best and Fastest-selling 
Pictorial Books and Bibles. Prices reduced 33 per cent, 
Address, Jonzs’ Book and Bible House, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, or St Louis. 


RUNAWAY GIRLS, 


And their Startling Adventures. 


A new book. AGENTS WANTED. It points many a 
moral, and is a TERRIBLE WARNING to girls to stay at 
home. EVERY MOTHER, EVERY FATHER should 
place it in their daughters’ hands. The book is printed in 
English and German, is SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED, 
and RETAILS at 25 cents; (postage stamps taken.) 
BARCLAY & CU., Pubiishers, 21 North (R) Seventh 
Street, Philadelphia 











J.ERVOUS EXHAUSTION.—A medical essay. 
comprising a series of lectures delivered at Kahn’s 
Museum of Anatomy, on the cause and cure of pre- 
mature decline, showing indisputably how lost health 
may be regained, affording a clear synopsis of impedi- 
ments to marriage, and the treatment of nervous and 
physical debility, being the result of twenty years’ ex- 
perience. By mail, 25 cts, currency or postage stamps, 
Address,SEC’ Y, Kahn's Museum, 688 Broadway, New York 


itor te. eo per 5c. & al subjects 10c. ea 





3 for 25c. 75c. per doz. Catalogues of Photos, 
ks, &c. 3c. N. L. Whitney, 67 Jackson St. Chicago, 


. DYKES* BEARD ELIX! 
i PYEER BEARD ELIXIR 
Beard even on smooth facesin from Mod) days, These 
> joute are from the original, and shows positive result 
from ite ues, th workslike magic and never ful, Ne 
g Jary to theskin, sesily apphed and cortals im 
lock. Phe pad 25 ots.3 Gr Set, LL. SMITH 
#00, XP ta Palanoe ills AL) chee oom nier leuk, 


MIXED CARDS, with name, 10 cts. Agent’s 
outfit, 10cta L JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 











VERYBODY, sick or well, should read the POPULAR 
ICAL MONTHLY. Sent on trial, 6 months, 
for only 10. S&S T. BAKER, M.D., Dunkirk, N. Y. 


Frank Leslie’s 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE, 


Rev. Cuas. F. Dezus, D.D., LL.D., Eprron. 





Published at the low price of $3 a year (clergymen, 
$2.50) Single copy, 25 cents’ Forwarded 
tree of postage. 
Send 25 Cents for Specimen Copy. 
Vols. 1, IL. and IIL, in Elegant Binding, will 
be sent by Express (the weight exceeding the limit of 


mail matter), at charge of the subscriber, on receipt of 
price, $2.25 a volume, 


Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 
53, 65 & 567 Park Place, New York. 


Frank Leslie’s 


HOME LIBRARY. 


STANDARD WORKS OF FAMOUS AUTHORS, 


EXTRA EDITION, NOW READY 
Sent to any address, postpaid, at the following 
EXTRAORDINARY LOW PRICE!) 








No. Cts 
1.—HARD CASH. By Cmarizs Reape........ o++-26 
2.—THE MOONSTONE. By Witxre Couuiys.......20 
38—A VAGABOND HERUINE. By Mrs. Anwig Ep- 
WARE: cccccccee C05 00S0 00 ccs os ccercoceccocsce te 
4—THE CAXTONS. By Lorp Lyrtron............20 
6.—FROM DREAMS TO WAKING. By E. Lrxw 


LINTON.....+ ecvece ecccceseccccccccccceccccceche 
6.—MURPHY’S MASTER. By James Payrn........ 10 
7.—THE HUNCHBACK OF NOTRE DAME. By 

VioTOR BuGO. ...ccccccoeveccccccccece re 
&—GOOD-BY, SWEETHEART, By Raopa Brovas- 

BON 20sec cc ccccccs cccecccgebescccscececcccsoes 20 
9.—HANNAH. By the Author of “John Halifax, 

Gamsiomeaea.™. .ccevicctéce eebedeccasoses sgecceee 
10.—PEG WOFFINGTON. By Caarues REApE,...... 10 
1L.—WHITE LIES. By CuHarugs Reape............ 20 
12.—SWORD AND GOWN. By the Author of ‘‘Guy 

Livingston. ”...ccccccces ecccccccccccccccsccech® 


13.—EUGENE ARAM. By Lorp Lyrrow...........20 
14—IN SILK ATTIRE, By Witt Brack.......20 
15.—ROBINSON CRUSOE By Danie, Derog......20 
16.—SCENES 1N CLERICAL LIFE. Part L By 


CD TNR cbciccsce ccccs ccccccsegscccs bce 
17.—SCENES IN CLERICAL LIFE Part IL By 
Grorcr EuiorT....... Gbcserccccsccccccosecoone 


18—GRANVILLE DE VIGNE By ‘“‘Ovuma”.......20 


Back Numbers always on hand, and will be supplied by 
your Newsdealer, or by the Publisher on receipt 
of the price named 





FRANK LESLIE’S PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
53 55 & 57 Park Place. New York, 














(Jury 20, 1878. 











HIS MODEL. 





UNCLE S8AM’S INDIAN 


POLICY. 


Uncre Sam—“Do you ever play Base-ball, or any American game 2?” 


Weatruy Scion or THe American Race—“ What do you take us for ? 


No, Sir. 


Polo is a gentleman's game, played by the officers of the British Army.” 


Tur Government “ Warp”—“ Ugh! Me got Great Father's supplies ; now me want 


Play that vulgar game! af 


pale face's scalp 





CHINA & GLASSWARE 


DINNER, TEA AND TOILET SETS 
TABLE WARE, CUTLERY, 
AND ALL HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS, 
ONE OR ONE HUNDRED ARTICLES, 
AT WHOLESALE PRICE, 
GOODS BOXED AND SHIPPED TO ALL PARTS DAILY 


Send for Catalogue Price-list, mailed free 
50 per cent. 


EDWARD D. BASSFORD, 


1,2,3,12,13,15 & 17 
COOPER INSTITUTE, New York City, 


The Dead Witness 


MRS. METTA VICTORIA VICTOR’S NEW 
SERIAL NOVEL, 


, and save 


IN 


Frank Leslie’s 


CHIMNEY CORNER 


Is the great literary sensation of the day. 
The interest excited by the early chapters is 
deepened and intensified as the story proceeds ; 
and the developments are thrilling without 
being sensational. The writer possesses 
strong descriptive power, and the incidents 
are simply, yet vividly, portrayed. 

FOR 


SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS. 


Price 10 Cents. 


The Fashion Standard of America. 


Frank Leslie’s 


LADY’S MAGAZINE 


Gazette of Fashion 
2 oe t,o Gs bet Oe 


The Fushion Plates, colored and plain, are 
imported monthly from Paris expressly for this Maga 
zine. The Latest Modes are thus obtained, together 
with full de:criptious, strictly accurate, of the most 
recent styles of 


Ladies’ and Children’s Wear. 


There are also pictures and details of the latest 


American Fashion Novelties. 


Home AND ForeiGN matters are beautifully illustrated, 
The Letter-press embraces Novels and 
Poetry, and a choi e 
information 


Short Stories, 
miscellaneous fund of general 


PUBLISHED ON THE 15TH OF EACH MONTH. 


Annual Subscription, $3.50, postpaid. 
Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 
53, 55 & 657 Park Place, New York. 


Ajcut 8 Lawn Tpnnts 








ite SAI Me 





-— 


SEND STAMP FOR ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST 
© \MORSMAN \mrorter . 
80 & B2 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK 








The AUGUST Number 


OF 


Frank Leslie’s 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE 


(Rev. CHartes Force Drems, D.D., LL. D., Eviror,) 
Is Now Ready, 


128 Quarto Pages of Entertaining and 
Instructive Reading and 
Illustrations, 





OPINIONS OF THE RELIGIOUS PRESS. 


“As a magazine for the family we do not think this 
has any superior in the fullness and variety and general 
excellence of its contents.’’—Cleveland Evangelical Mes 
senger. 

‘‘Dr. Deems is as busy as a bee, and he gathers honey 
from every opening flower—here are one hundred and 
twenty-eight cells (pages) full of it. The work is not 
sectarian—not, indeed, technicalfy religious—but per 
vaded by a religious tone and spirit.’’—Christian Advo- 
cate, Nashville, Tenn. 





“The SunpaAY MaGAzing, with its one hundred and 
twenty-eight huge pages crowded with attractive and pop- 
ular cuts and reading-matter, is out promptly. It con- 
tains a great variety of matter, and many families will 
tind here just what they want as a magazine. The chil 
dren will be delighted with the pictures, and with an 
abundance of articles adapted to their understanding, 
while there is also a great amount of instructive reading 
for adults,’"—The Congregationalist and Boston Recorder. 








THE FOURTH OF JULY IN NEW YORK.—‘ AMERICA” SALUTING THE 


‘Best Crackers in the World) IBE 


FOR EXFORT AND TABLE USE. 








CONTENTS : 

Artictes—‘‘ Jobn Peter Lange,’ by Prof. Wm. Wells 
an interesting biography (with portrait of this celebrated 
German theologian); ‘* Religion and HReneficence,” by 
Rev. Parsons Cooke ; “Half Truths’’; ‘‘All Kinds of Ba- 
bies,”’ by Eliner Lynnde , ‘+ Buddhism according to the 
Chinese Canon” (profusely illustrated) ; ‘* Queen Eliza 
beth,” by Alfred H Guernsey (illustrated with portraits 
of Elizabeth, Mary Queen of Scots and Lady Jane Grey); 





“Among the Tombs,’’ by S. B. Luce; ‘*Nimeveh and 
Babylon ”’ (illustrated) ; *‘The Heresy of Life,’ by Rev, 
Graham Taylor ; ‘‘At Home and Abroad,” etc., ete 


SERIAL SToriES--‘‘ One Life Only,”” by F. M. F. Skene 
(concluded). ‘The Mapleton Plan,’ Part I., by 8S. Bates 
—a Temperance story, 

Porms—*‘ He Taketh Up the Isles.’’? by Simeon Tucker 
Clarke ; ‘‘ Frae the Lord,” by J. E. Rankin, D.D., ete 

Tue Home Putrit—*: Beauty far Ashes,” a sermon by 
the Editor. ‘Popular Exegesis,’’ by the Editor. 

EpirortaLts—‘* Good natured People” ; ‘Kate 
“The Uses of an Enemy’; ‘‘Summer Mission- 


The old-fashioned hand-made cold-water cracker, Thirty 
ninth year of their manufacture. Will 
"keep in any climate. 
BENJAMIN F. JAMES & CO., 


Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 








READ 


—— ” 


South 


} ALLAN’S ANTI-FAT is the _ ponesy ng Cor- ane ” 
* ulence. It is purely vegetable and perfectly harm- . , a ms ae fe 
I h Dead W itness | = It acts doen the food in the stomach, pre- Notices or New Purtications, Odds and Ends, Music, 
e 9 venting its being ect aha ane Pr ng att etc., etc., ete 

accordance with directions, it w reduce a fa | he < srs consist of copious illustrations 
RY person from two to five pounds per week. THE egg neg pmo long or at ! ons, 

“Corpulence is not only a ———- itself, but the portraits, tust-ful mo 8, ’ 

H H H or ors.” So wrote ippocrates two a 

Mrs. Metta Victoria Victor, open guns aoe and what was true then is none a ee Pee 
the less so to-day. Sold by druggists, or sent, by ex- Published at the low price o $: a ar ( ‘lergy men 
IN press, for $1.50." Quarter-dlozen $4.00, Address, $2.50). Single copy, 9 cents. Forwardea 
fi 


ree of postage. 





BOTANIC MEDICINE CO., Prop’re, Buffalo, N.Y. | 


INLAID-FLOORS. Send 
National Wood M’f’g Co., 


950 BROADWAY near 234 St., 
NEW-YORK. 


25 cents for a Specimen Copy. 


FRANK LESLIE’S CHIMNEY CORNER. 





Eastlake Styles. Cheap- 
est in the world. Send 
stamp for illustrated 
catalogue, J. Z. GIFFORD, 136 E. 28th St., New York. 


| Vols L, Il. and IIL, in Elegant Binding, will 
| be sent by Express (the weight exceeding the limit of 
| mail matter), at charge of the subscriber, on receipt of 
—_———— | price, $2.25 a volume. 


F, COURVOISER & CURLIER FRERER, COGNACS | musssineare'renay for sale it the close of ee ‘volume, 


magazine are ready for sale at the close of ea¢ h volume, 
Pommery “Sec” Champagnes. 


price 75 cents, free by mail. Address, 
HENKELL & CO., HOCK WINES, FRANK LESLIE'S PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
JOURNU FRERES’ CLARET WINES. 


53, 65 & 57 Park Place, Now York. 














CHARLES GRAEF, 
| 65 Broad Street, 
New York. 


‘Bole Agont for 











